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The Management Factor 
in Unit Trusts 


is all-important from the standpoint alike of the investor and of the banker or 








——— 











stockbroker who recommends an investment in unit trusts. ‘‘ What will have 
115 happened to the portfolio five, ten, or fifteen years from to-day ?”’ is a question 
rR that occurs to every thinking investor and every conscientious investment adviser. 





| The Management of Fifteen Moorgate Unit Trusts Ltd., the company responsible 
ok for the administration of the “15 Moorgate’’ Group of unit trusts, gives to these 
unit trusts a background of experience and information which will be of especial 


value over a long-term period. 


| 

| Some £10,000,000 has already been invested by the public in the eight unit 
trusts sponsored by the Company, and a commensurate statistical and investment 

| organisation is maintained for the administration of these very large investment 

funds. Closely associated with Dawnay, Day & Co., Ltd., Merchant Bankers, 

| 

| 

| 

| 





Fifteen Moorgate Unit Trusts Ltd. has pursued a conservative financial policy. 
With a paid-up capital of £100,000, the Company has reserve funds of over 








N £200,000 established to meet future operating expenses. 
L Each trust in the Group provides a carefully planned and widely spread investment 
» suitable for large or small investors. The results of each trust have exceeded 
: original estimates and have more than justified the wide popularity which the 
be | Group enjoys with the investing public. 
ts | 
is | TRUSTS OPERATED: Investors Flexible Trust, Investors Second General Trust, Provident Investors Trust, Security First 
,.” Trust, Hundred Securities Trust, Investors General Fixed Trust, Investors Gas & Electric Trust, Investors Gold Share Trust. 
oa | 
re | Consult your stockbroker or bank manager or write for descriptive Booklet SB, the basis of all 
nd | 
37 transactions, to 

| FIFTEEN MOORGATE UNIT TRUSTS LIMITED 

] 15 Moorgate, Th London, E.C.2 

Branch Offices: 7 Pall Mall, , : Prudential Buildings, 

Manchester 2 and ; Ag St. Phillips Place, Birmingham 3 
nt | 
: MEMBERS OF THE UNIT TRUSTS ASSOCIATION 
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Everything you've wanted | 


ina ear...in the 


VAUXHALL 25 hp. 


There are several cars that can reach high speeds quickly, 
And a few with Independent Springing. Lots of cars, too, have 
hydraulic brakes and built-in luggage boots; others have 
adjustable steering columns. 

But only the new Vauxhall 25 h.p. gives you all these features 
—for as little as £208. 

This ‘‘ 25’ does its eighty—if you want it to—smoothly and 
quictly. Its acceleration is very rapid, its road-holding a joy, 
Independent Springing insulates its passengers from road shocks 
and jolts and, with the added comfort of No-Draught Ventilation 
and ‘‘ Body Conformity” front seats, provides the most restful 
ride in motoring. Its ‘‘ double-safety ’’ hydraulic brakes are 












NATIONAL smooth and very powerful. 
DEMONSTRATION It has ample head, leg and elbow room for five people. Its 

of Vauxhall : lines, coachwork and quality of finish are such as you would 
i ENG ease expect only in a car costing very much more than £2098 
Vauxhall National Demonstration p y - . - § ¢ C : £29 . 
pe hy ae a If this sounds like the car for you, ask your locai — 
ie aes ere eee dealer for a trial run. Or write for a catalogue é 
Watch for the visit of the fleet at your 2 
local Vauxhall dealers’, Dates sup- to Vauxhall Motors Ltd., Luton, Beds. 


plied on request. 











Other models, Wingham Drophead Cabriolet, 


E2908 £400, Grosvenor Sports Saloon, £345, Grosvenor 
7-Seater Limousine, £575. 
SALOON, AS ILLUSTRATED, = 



















































VAUXHALL 251. 


DESIGNED TO MEET WORLD COMPETITION 


Uf you want a smaller car, with most of the above features, try a Vauxhall 12 or rg h.p. Saloon £195. 

















COMING HOME? GOING ABROAD ? 


_ You can exchange your car for a new Vauxhall 
to be delivered ANYWHERE. 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK 


HOUGH the article on the Bilbao problem on a later 
page was of necessity in type before the debate on the 
question in the House of Commons on Wednesday, there is 
no reason to revise, in the light of the Parliamentary discus- 
sion, anything of what was already written. There are 
two issues, whether the British Government should have 
warned British ships not to try to reach Bilbao, and whether 
it should have undertaken to protect them even within 
Spanish territorial waters. (On the third issue, whether it 
should protect them on the high seas, there can be no differ- 
ence of opinion at all.) On the first issue neither Sir John 
Simon nor Mr. Eden succeeded in justifying the virtual 
prohibition which the Government has imposed on British 
foodships. The Spanish Government declares that Bilbao 
harbour is safe, and that ships are entering and leaving it 
daily. If British captains choose to run the blockade, as 
British captains have done in blockades in the past throughout 
history, being protected up to the limit of territorial waters, 
then, having been warned of the risk, they should be left to 
take their chance. But to insist that their cargoes should 
actually be landed under the protection of British naval guns 
would be a palpable departure from the non-intervention 
policy which has preserved peace in Europe almost beyond 
expectations. On the danger from mines there is a conflict 
of evidence, but on the main issue the Government’s decision 
would be right, even if no question of mines arose at all. 
* * x *« 


The Deadlock in India 

It may well turn out that the dominant fact in the Indian 
political situation today i is not the deadlock between Congress 
and the Governors in six provinces, but the existence 
in five others of Ministries constitutionally formed and 
constitutionally functioning, with the full co-operation of 
the Governors concerned. For it is being demonstrated 
there that the Government of India Act can work perfecily 


satisfactorily, just as it would in the six Congress provinces 
if the Congress majorities were willing to accept the responsi- 
bilities which at present they decline. The demand for an 
assurance from the Governors has no greater justification 
there than in the provinces where it has never been asked 
for and where full co-operation between Governor and 
Assembly exists without it. Nevertheless, it is obviously 
desirable that the deadlock in the six provinces shall be 
ended if it can be, and the difference is now narrowed down, 
thanks in part to Lord Lothian’s lucid letters in The Times, 
to a finer point than ever. Lord Lothian suggests rightly 
that in the last resort the deciding factor must be the electorate, 
which on the first opportunity will give its verdict as it thinks 
fit between Assembly majority and Governor in the event of 
a clash between them. Pandit Nehru, interpreting this as 
conferring on the majority the right to force a dissolution, 
accepts the proposal out of hand. Lord Lothian did not go as 
far as that; he was obviously looking to the next statutory 
election at the end of the legislature’s normal term. But 
at the point now reached a talk between the Viceroy and 
Mr. Gandhi would be of obvious value, and Lord Linlithgow 
could well afford to take the initiative. 
* od * * 


Dr. Schacht in Brussels 

The visit of Dr. Schacht, President of the Reichsbank, to 
Brussels has a special interest in that it provides M. van 
Zeeland, the Belgian Prime Minister, with an opportunity to 
open his enquiries into the possibility of achieving a general 
improvement in international trade. Dr. Schacht, insists 
that his visit is one purely of courtesy ; but courtesy does not 
prevent him from making proposals for an arrangement 
which would give Germany an assured supply of raw materials, 
especially copper and vegetable oil, from the Belgian Congo, 
in return for German manufactured goods. But Belgium is 
not in need of such imports ; nor is the Belgian Government, 
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in the present condition of Germany’s finances, inclined to 
grant a temporary credit for the purchase of raw materials. 
Indeed, the greatest hope for an improvement in trade 
between the two countries lies in some relaxation of Germany’s 
exchange control; but if this forms the subject of M. Van 
Zeeland’s discussions, his enquiries would appear to have 
begun at their most difficult point. 
* x *x x 
Supreme Court and Labour 
There is one vital, though by no means unusual, difference 
between the decisions of the United States Supreme Court on 
April 12th which have made a sensation in America. The 
Court has upheld the crucial provisions of the Wagner Labour 
Relations Act, giving a National Board under the Federal 
Government power to enforce the right of workers to organise 
and bargain collectively. In one case, brought by an omnibus 
company which had been ordered to reinstate discharged 
employees, the Court was unanimous. In all the other cases 
the vote was five to four—this being the frequent and most 
unsatisfactory division of the Bench which makes the strongest 
argument for Mr. Roosevelt’s demand for Court reform. The 
dissenting judgements in each of the balanced cases are 
vigorously expressed. The results cannot fail to be momen- 
tous.. The judgements touch the mass-production industries, 
which embrace a huge network of inter-State trading, and they 
clearly imply that within this vast domain the federal power 
of enforcement in labour policy and conditions is declared 
to be legally valid. The immediate political question is, 
Will this notable event lead the President to modify his plan ? 
There are no signs that it will, and it would be highly 
imprudent to assume that decisions given by so narrow a 
majority argue a radical change of heart in the Court. 
* * * * 
Egypt and the Capitulations 
The fact that the Montreux Conference on the abolition 
of capitulations in Egypt has opened in an atmosphere of 
marked cordiality should not inspire excessive optimism. A 
result reasonably satisfactory to Egypt will no doubt be 
reached ultimately, but the conference is just entering the 
phase in which difficulties multiply. That consular jurisdiction 
over foreign residents in the new Egypt will be abolished may 
be taken for granted, and the restraint on Egypt’s power to 
tax foreigners cannot survive the attainment of complete 
political independence. But over the length of the period of 
transition, and the question of whether, in particular, foreign 
companies registered in Egypt shall have litigation in which 
they may be concerned dealt with in the Mixed Court or must 
take it forthwith to the Egyptian courts, the Egyptian Govern- 
ment may have to accept some compromise with its desires. 
There are certain fields, notably that of commercial law, in 
which Egyptian Courts as yet necessarily lack experience. 
In these matters agreement on the principle is more important 
than the precise time-limit set. And the principle, that the 
remaining restraints on Egypt’s full sovereignty must dis- 
appear at an early date, is likely to be contested by none of 
the Powers now negotiating at Montreux. 
* * * x 
The Rexist Defeat 
“Tomorrow with increased confidence and increased 
strength the Government will pursue its work in the national 
interest.” That assertion, made by the Prime Minister of 
Belgium on the evening his spectacular victory over the 
Rexist leader, M. Léon Degrelle, was announced, is the best 
comment on an election which the defeated candidate 
deliberately challenged, and from the consequences of which 
his movement may never fully recover. M. Dégrelle, in 
directing a Rexist who was one of the members for Brussels 
to resign his seat in the Diet, and putting up as candidate 
himself, was resolved to demonstrate the growth of the 
Rexist movement’s strength since the General Election of 
May, 1936. When the Prime Minister, who was not a 
member of the Diet, promptly decided to accept the challenge 


— 


in his own person, it was clear that M. Dégrelle The H 
win. But he might have made an impressive show of streie 12 22 
The general view before the election was that M Dae Tuesda 
would have improved his party’s position if he polled » obstacle 
than 100,000 or the Government less than 200,000 A wh Bp shite CO 
M. van Zeeland’s figure was 275,840 and M. Dé ell pit. It 
despite his alliance with the Flemish autonomy my Federat 
69,242. M. Dégrelle has asked for a verdict on his move “ tamshi 
and he has got it. The verdict is of more than wii 
importance. The Rexist leader has been in the out . 
personal touch with Herr Hitler and he was recently permit, 
to broadcast a political address from Turin after " 
forbidden to do so from any Belgian station. The eles! 
result, therefore, is as distasteful to Berlin and Rome ii 
welcome to London and Paris. 
: * * * * 


M. Titulescu’s League Plan 
Though M. Titulescu, the former Foreign Minister , 
Rumania is at present out of office, no one doubts that he 
will again be a force in his own country and in internationj 
affairs. Considerable importance therefore attaches to his 
views on a reformed League of Nations, as outlined in 
lecture given on Monday at Cap Martin. His 
principle was universal economic sanctions Coexisting with 
regional military sanctions, together with an intemationg| 
economic agreement, which he regards as the ing’spensabl 
basis of peace. No “reform” of the League, it may be 
obseryed, is needed to give reality to this plan.” Universal 
economic sanctions are already mandatory fii League 
members, and military sanctions, which are ne*, can be 
provided for in agreements accessory to the Covenant, 
like the old Locarno Treaty or the treaties binding members 
of the Little Entente. The plan, in fact, broadly Tepresents 
the policy of the British Government, but if it is to be of any 
value it is essential that the economic sanctions shall be 
drastic—Marshal de Bono’s singularly naive narrative of the 
Abyssinian campaign shows how completely the situation 
would have been changed if the sanctions ban had covered 
petrol, as it should have done—and that while definite military 
obligations may be only regional there shall be no suggestion 
that that necessarily means abjuring joint military action 
against an aggressor elsewhere. But the Titulescu plan 
needs one addition. Means must somehow be found of 
making the League an effective instrument of peaceful 
change. 
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Ministers’ Salaries 

To the proposal that Ministers’ salaries should be equalised 
(apart from the Prime Minister’s, and, with less justice, 
the Lord Chancellor’s) there can be no objection, and none 
worth speaking of was expressed in the House of Commons 
debate. And since there can be no serious question of 
reducing the higher salaries the lower ones must clearly 
be brought up to the £5,000 figure. In one respect the 
proposals might reasonably be amended. The upkeep of 
official residences like 10 and 11 Downing Street might 
fairly be made a public charge, as in the case of Chequers. 
As for the Prime Minister, since in future he will get 2 
nominal £10,000, of which he will return in taxation over 
£3,700, no one can complain that the new allowance i 
excessive. The proposal to give the Leader of the Opposition 
a salary of £2,000 at a moment when in half a dozen Europea 
countries no Opposition, and consequently no Oppositi: 
leader, is allowed to exist, is a significant gesture. But there 
are objections to the proposal. The Leader of the Oppositioa 
is not necessarily the hardest-worked man in his patty; 
it is not desirable that financial consideration should in aj 
way affect the choice of leader; and the proposal reallj 
depends for its justice on the survival of a two-party system 
To raise members’ salaries from £400 to £500 as a sequt 
would be obviously proper. £500 buys less today than £4 
did in rgrt. 
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The Harworth Dispute 


Could ; ‘rable statement in the House of Commons on 
Of strengy Be Seon Crookshank made it clear that the real 
A. Déga 7 . to compromise in the dispute in the Nottingham- 
Olled my obs coalfield is the question of “victimisation ” at Harworth 
; nal “¥ It is true that the ballot paper issued by the Miners’ 


“on covers the question of “‘ recognition ” in Notting- 
ie wn well as of “‘ victimisation ” at Harworth. But 
both Captain Crookshank, and Sir Walter Citrine in a speech 
on Monday, have said that if the 350 men to be reinstated 
at Harworth are chosen by some method which makes 
fter hell“ victimisation ” impossible, the other question at issue 
= HE sould be amenable to compromise and negotiation. Un- 
me a3 i fortunately, the Harworth owners show no signs of making 

$ a concession which is easily in their péwer. In a statement 
published on Monday they confuse the issue by saying that 
the Miners’ Federation have demanded the reinstatement 
of all the 900 men now out of work at Harworth. That 
demand has never been made. And they assert that for 
them no further compromise is possible either with the 
Notts. Miners’ Association or the Ministry of Mines. If 
that is true, a deadlock seems unavoidable; and, as the 
owners’ statement says, public opinion will know where 


responsibility for it lies. 
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* * * 


Railwavs or Guns ? 

One of the most serious effects of the boom conditions 
prevailing in several industries and of the demands of rearma- 
ment for goods and services is clearly illustrated by the 
statement of the London Passenger Transport Board last 
week that they have found it necessary to cut down their 
expansion programme on the ground of increased costs. 
The decision means that certain parts of the £40,000,000 
expansion programme which received Parliamentary sanction 
last year will be postponed; the extension of the Baker- 
loo Tube to Camberwell, the electrification of the 
suburban lines of the main line railways and improvements 
made necessary by the increasing pressure on the Board’s 
services must all be put off. The Board is hardly to be 
blamed ; for the cost of its programme has to be reconciled 
with its takings and the demands of its shareholders. Under 
present conditions, the cost would be uneconomic owing 
to the sharp rise in the price both of materials and of skilled 
labour, of which there is a shortage owing to the increased 
demands of rearmament and other industries. Thus have 
additions to the country’s wealth to be sacrificed to the 
production of instruments of destruction. The prospect 
_ .| isthe more serious because an end of the rise in costs and 
qualised growing shortage of skilled labour is hardly yet in sight. 
Justice, * * x *x 


ad nowt) ‘The Nutrition Debate 


ymmons aie 
tion off  !he debate on the Labour motion in the House of Commons 
clearly} 2 Tuesday, calling attention to “‘ the widespread evidence 


of malnutrition amongst large sections of the population ” 
gave the Minister of Health, Sir Kingsley Wood, an oppor- 
tunity which he used admirably to discuss the recently 
published report of the Advisory Committee on Nutrition ; 
and to show what was being done to put its recommendations 
into effect. He emphasised especially the need for local 
authorities to make adequate arrangements for supplying 
milk to mothers and young children, for adjusting the price 


ect the 
keep of 
t might 
lequers, 
1 get 2 
on Over 
ance 1s 


dosition 
sropeat of such supplies to income, and for organising efficient 
nosition§ S¥stems of school meals. It must be remembered that, in 


some of the poorest areas, local authorities have made no 
such arrangements, or only on an inadequate scale. It is 


it there 


rosition 

party; gratifying to know that the Ministry of Health is also taking 
in any Steps to gather the information and make the dietary surveys 
reall asked for by the Committee. Sir Kingsley Wood is to be 

system. § COngratulated on giving so much support and publicity to 
sequt! {| the Committee’s enquiries and suggestions ; and his speech 

n {400 § an encouragement to those who continue to hope for an 


adequate nutrition policy from the Government. 








The Week in Parliament 


Our Parliamentary Correspondent writes : The announce- 
ment on Monday of the decision of the Government with 
regard to ships proceeding to Bilbao found the Opposition 
in an unusually truculent mood. They began by demanding 
angrily why the Foreign Secretary was not present in his 
place to answer the 28 questions on the Order Paper addressed 
to his Department. It was explained that his absence was 
due to a speaking engagement. But though the Labour Party 
were far from satisfied by this excuse they had no legitimate 
complaint that their questions were not fully answered by 
the Under-Secretary. Lord Cranborne had as gruelling a 
half-hour of heckling as any Minister in the session. He 
stood up to it remarkably well. There was a great burst of 
cheering at the end when he finally hit back at his tormentors 
and in answer to an ironical question from Mr. Attlee as to 
whether the Government had any sources of information what- 
soever replied that the trouble was that “ the Right Hon. 
Gentleman believes everything he sees.” 


*x * x * 


Sir John Simon obviously enjoyed himself to the full in 
his introduction of the second reading of the Ministers of 
the Crown Bill, which makes provision for the raising of the 
Ministerial salaries. He has a real enthusiasm for constitu- 
tional history and he explained with infectious gusto some of 
its little-known by-paths. His speech indeed was really as 
much a fascinating lecture to a historical society as an explana- 
tion of a Bill before Parliament, and at its conclusion I almost 
expected a treasurer to rise in his place and remind us that 
there were still some subscriptions to the Society that had 
not been paid. But it had a remarkable influence on Mr. 
Greenwood, who altogether abandoned his accustomed 
invective and was at such pains to be restrained that he ended 
by being quite unnecessarily apologetic. 

* *x * * 


Sir Archibald Sinclair, however, brought the debate back 
into the ordinary channels of party controversy. He roundly 
attacked Mr. Greenwood for his contentioh that a salary to 
the Leader of the Opposition meant official recognition of the 
importance of the Opposition, and insisted that it was an 
altogether new view of the functions of an Opposition that 
** it needed to get the countenance of the Government before 
it could be recognised as such.” He opposed the new 
salaries as being on far too lavish a scale. This was of course 
the view also of Mr. Maxton who followed in his best vein 
of sustained mockery. He pretended that when the Home 
Secretary had been speaking he had mixed up the Schedules 
of the two Bills—the Salaries Bill and the Army and Air 
Force Annual Bill, and on turning to what he had thought 
was that giving £5,000 a year to Cabinet Ministers he had 
found instead “‘ lodging and attendance for a soldier where 
meals furnished, tenpence a night.” 

* * * * 


Mr. Attlee, in the vote of censure debate on Wednesday, 
made a speech more difficult for the Government to answer 
than any that has come from the Opposition benches in this 
Parliament, and at the end he received a thoroughly deserved 
ovation from his Party. It was listened to by the Government 
supporters in uneasy silence, though the great majority were 
convinced that the Government, in view of the inevitable 
repercussions of forcing an entrance into Bilbao upon the whole 
future of the policy of non-intervention, has acted with 
commendable prudence, they realise that so far as the political 
controversy is concerned the best debating arguments are 
with the Opposition. The effect of Mr. Attlee’s speech was, 
however, somewhat spoiled by the constant interruptions to 
which Sir John Simon, in his reply, was subjected. Sir John 
is fully equal to a situation where feeling is running high, but 
even he found it difficult to expound a connected argument in 
that uproar. But it was a courageous performance which 
satisfied many doubting supporters. 
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MR. BALDWIN AND AFTER 


R. BALDWIN’S announcement to his constituents 
at Bewdley was in a sense no surprise. For. well 
over a year there had been the rumour that he would 
resign “ after the Coronation.” But though it was under- 
stood to be well-founded, no public authority could 
be quoted for it. And while things remained at that 
state, the intention could not be irrevocable. It must 
be presumed that to certain persons, e.g., Mr. Neville 
Chamberlain, Mr. Baldwin had given private under- 
takings. But they might have been ended by some 
unforeseeable contingency, e.g., the illness or resignation 
of Mr. Chamberlain, and then Mr. Baldwin would have 
been free to go on. Now he cannot. His die is cast, 
He has told his constituents, and through them the 
nation, that on grounds of age, health, and fatigue he 
does not consider himself fit to continue Prime Minister. 
Such a saying cannot be unsaid. 

Historically the change will be important. One might 
easily go wrong on that, blinded by what happened not 
quite two years ago. Then the transition from Mr. 
MacDonald’s Premiership to Mr. Baldwin’s was so devoid 
of consequences that nobody noticed it. But there were 
special reasons. In the first place Mr. Baldwin had been 
the power behind Mr. MacDonald for nearly four years ; 
but secondly, and even more important, the two possess 
a quite extraordinary affinity of personal character and 
temperament. Their resemblance runs so deep that one 
can only wonder why it has not oftener been remarked. 
There may even be remote kinship behind it (for a 
parent of each man was a MacDonald). For either of 
them his natural vocation, which circumstances caused 
him to miss, would have been that of preacher in a Free 
Church. Both, too, have at the same time—and pre- 
eminently—that “wait and hold your tongue and 
don’t jump ” instinct, which is so commonly associated 
with tactical success in commercial business. 


Now Mr. Chamberlain is not like that at all; and 
his arrival at the first position will mean that the Cabinet 
changes not merely its name but its character. What 
changes he may desire in its composition can only 
be guessed. Quite a number might be made with advan- 
tage. To take a salient instance: two of the three 
Defence Ministries—the War Office and the Air— 
are at present in the hands of statesmen who, if a free 
verdict were conceivable, could not look to much above 
100 members of the House of Commons for any sort of 
confidence or approval. Both happen to be Conservatives, 
and nobody is in a position to obstruct a Conservative 
Prime Minister, if he wanted to replace them from the 
much better material available within his party. 


The strength of Mr. Baldwin has always been on his 
preaching side. Though he likes to figure as a plain 
business man and no orator, he is, in fact, an artist in 
words. Place his published volumes of speeches beside 
those of any Prime Minister during the past century, 
and they will sustain comparison in point of literary 
style. More, he is an artist in emotions. His greatest 
oratorical successes in the House of Commons, from the 
“Peace in our time” speech downwards, have always 
been achieved in cases where he could make timely 
appeal to a deep well of common sentiment, deeper 
normally in bim than in his audience, but common 


enough to be capable at that chosen moment 0 
to them no less than to him to have the quality of 
intimate native conviction. Those who knew Me 
MacDonald in his most eloquent and successful dyy 
(which are now much further behind than Mr. Baldwigy 
will remember that that was just how he, too, used ’ 
proceed. As the Conservative appealed to “ what Was 
best” in the soul of England, so the Socialist evoked 
“what was best” in the soul of Labour. Let us fy 
fair and grateful to both of them, recognising that Words 
and feelings touch the sources of life, and noble €XPression 
of them may help to ennoble a people. Only the very 
highest kind of prophet can go further, and supply thet 
more ultimate kind of moral leadership which involves 
originality. 

But on the side of action Mr. Baldwin’s strength was 
entirely tactical. Long-range strategy was not for 
him. To occupy (metaphorically speaking) strong 
ground ; to lie low and hold your fire and not let your. 
self be tempted out by your assailant ; and at the right 
stage in his proceedings to prostrate him by a volley 
timed to the moment—that was the Baldwinian formula, 
Or to change from military to commercial analogies 
(which were certainly more native to him, as his admirable 
speech at the Federation of British Industries dinner 
on Tuesday opportunely reminds us), there can be 
no doubt that the Worcestershire iron magnate, who 
inherited a great business but did not have to build one 
up, learned early the negative lesson that success comes 
to him who makes fewest mistakes. The Levers or the 
Henry Fords, who create huge concerns out of nothing, 
need a genius for aggressive and constructive planning, 
But the ordinary managing director does not. His work 
runs mainly in a groove; and he is only in peril from 
day to day if he lets himself be committed too far outside 
it. It is constantly borne in on him that cautious 
judgement is more valuable than initiative, and that if 
only one waits long enough—in business—most clouds 
will roll by. His job is to watch for the rare oppor- 
tunity and seize it when it comes, but never to precipitate 
its coming. On this principle Mr. Baldwin sat silent 
in Mr. Lloyd George’s Coalition Cabinet ; but when the 
right moment came, at the Carlton Club, he seized it 
with both hands and made his eventual Premiership 
inevitable. 


f Appearing 


Judgement of this tactical sort has its value, not only 
in the manoeuvring of politicians for place and power, 
but also in the councils of a Cabinet. It is possible 
there, however, to have too much of it. Inside the 
present Cabinet there have always been four men— 
Mr. Baldwin, Mr. MacDonald, Mr. Runciman and Sit 
John Simon—whose invariable reaction it is, when any 
proposal is made involving risk or expenditure, no mattet 
what, to say No to it, and advocate waiting and seeing. 
They are weighty men and, with two of the four succes: 
sively presiding over the Cabinet, their influence was 
rendered decisive. Its results may be seen written 
large over the Special Areas at home, and in the nerveless 
drift of our foreign policy abroad. Pushed as it has been 
to excess, it was fatal to any sort of planning. Now Mr 
Chamberlain, whatever his other faults, has not this one 
He, too, was in business, but not in his father’s; he 
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ed his business himself. And in politics, as the 
. Government Act showed, he has constructed. 
when as Chancellor of the Exchequer he has 
"atv to be a watch-dog against spending, it is he 
po initiated the physical improvement programme. 
. though his interest has never lain in the field of 


ver é 
eesienl affairs the approach to the solution of inter- 






fren now, 







HE Foreign Secretary is, as he should be, the best 
exponent of the Government’s foreign policy. 
The support which that policy has found and continues 
t find depends very largely on the series of excellent 
speeches in which Mr. Eden has defined and explained 
fom platforms all over the country. The policy 
jus not invariably been successful ; sometimes it has 
geemed to waver and drift ; sometimes it has met with 
crecks and rebuffs. At such moments it is Mr. Eden 
who, persuasive, moderate, sincere, has presented the 
test possible defence of it. Such a speech he made 
once again at Liverpool on Monday night. The prime 
object of the Government’s policy, he said, has been 
to avert the danger of war. The principle of its dealings 
with other States is to recognise their right to do as they 
yill within their own borders, whether their way is our 
way ornot. The aim of our rearmament, which is a means 
toan end, is to establish “‘ a sure peace,” which can only 
be “an international peace based on an international 
order, with the nations leagued together to preserve it.” 
That peace may be far distant, but in the effort to achieve 
itwe shall take no step which might divide Europe “ into 
two blocs, both heavily armed and rapidly increasing 
their arms and keenly suspicious of one another.” 

























There are few men in this country who doubt the 
wisdom of these principles; certainly by now they 
command the assent of both the Conservative and the 
Labour parties. And Mr. Eden might well claim the 
policy of non-intervention in Spain as an illustration 
of these principles in practice. In spite of many diffi- 
culties, non-intervention is on the point of becoming 
areality; and so long as it is effective and not merely 
formal, there can be little doubt that it is the best 
course for Spain and for Europe. Unfortunately, recent 
events in Spain, and especially General Franco’s invest- 
ment of Bilbao by land and sea, have raised new diffi- 
culties in the way of the Government’s policy. Before 
Mr. Eden left for Liverpool, Mr. Baldwin had explained 
in the House of Commons that, for practical reasons, 
British ships had been warned not to enter the neigh- 
bourhood of Bilbao. The warning meant, presumably, 
tht British ships should not enter territorial waters 
round Bilbao, for at the same time the Prime Minister 
declared, not once but twice, that the British Government 
could not tolerate any interference with British shipping 
on the high seas. It is, no doubt, only natural that Mr. 
faldwin’s declaration should have aroused considerable 
indignation ; for in practice it allows General Franco 
to blockade Bilbao and prevent the entry of food. Yet 
since, as Mr. Baldwin so strongly asserted, the Govern- 
ment does not recognise his belligerency, he has no right 
to declare a blockade. Indeed, the Government’s refusal 
0 tolerate interference with British ships depends upon 
General Franco’s status as a rebel and not a belligerent. 
































national problems has today to be made more and more 
in that financial and economic sphere with which he is 
entirely familiar; Mr. Eden will find him neither in- 
different nor unsympathetic. It will be interesting to 
see under his rule how far the omnipotence and 
omnicompetence of the negative can remain the 
governing dogma of the Cabinet. 


THE PROBLEM OF BILBAO 


Further, as the position stands, the British Govern- 
ment cannot enter Spanish territorial waters ; the task 
of protecting foreign shipping in those waters belongs to 
the Basque Government at Bilbao. It would appear that 
they are well fitted to discharge that task. Their shore 
batteries have a range of ten miles, and merchantmen can be 
fully protected within the three-mile limit ; it is stated, 
indeed, that no rebel warship has ventured within ten 
miles of the coast. It is clear, therefore, that British 
ships bound for Bilbao are, after Mr. Baldwin’s firm 
declaration, adequately protected against surface vessels 
both within and without territorial waters. The only 
danger consists in the mines with which, according to the 
Prime Minister, Bilbao harbour and its approaches have 
been sown. The Basque Government, indeed, claims that 
the approaches have been cleared; it is apparently 
quite able to clear them under the protection of its guns. 
But the laying of mines to interfere with British shipping 
on its lawful occasions is in itself a legitimate cause for 
warning General Franco; certainly it is not a reason 
for the British Government to prevent ships from trading 
with the Basque Government, if they are willing to 
take the risks involved. For the British Government to 
warn British ships that if they enter territorial waters 
in the Bilbao region they do so at their own risk is right 
and necessary, but to issue an intimation that amounts in 
effect to an instruction to them not to go to Bilbao at all 
is quite unwarrantable. For that attitude converts non- 
intervention into support of General Franco. 


The situation is delicate, difficult and complex, and 
the niceties of international law can be appealed to for no 
clear precedent. The governing fact is the institution 
of the non-intervention plan—at the instance not of 
this country but of France—which involved the principle 
that the two contending parties in Spain should be left 
to fight their battles out by themselves. By that principle 
we have stood firmly so far, and as a result the danger of a 
European war has sensibly receded. At last, however, 
the prospect of putting an end to any further external 
assistance to either side is good. At such a juncture it 
is well to consider how wise it would be to give Germany 
and Italy an excuse to send their warships into Spanish 
harbours by sending our own into territorial waters at 
Bilbao. That is one very relevant consideration. Another, 
pointing to the same conclusion, is the interpretation 
which strict non-intervention seems to require in the 
present case. General Franco is attempting to invest 
Bilbao by land and sea. If he succeeds the city will fall for 
lack of food, as Madrid would have fallen if he could have 
made the investment of the capital effective. The princi- 
ples of non-intervention plainly require that if Bilbao 
is to be kept open for the import of food it must be by the 
Spanish Government’s navy and not the British navy. 
The two sides must fight their own battle by sea as well 
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as land. Any British merchant-ship should be perfectly 
free to run for Bilbao if it chooses, and should be pro- 
tected outside territorial waters by the full strength of 
the British navy, but those who demand that ships 
should be convoyed even inside the three-mile limit are 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


PEAKING at the luncheon given on Tuesday to celebrate 

the return of Sir Arthur Salter and Mr. Edmund Harvey 

as Members for Oxford University and the Combined 

English Universities Lord Cecil, who presided, observed 

that just as it was said that what Lancashire thinks today 

England will think tomorrow, so the lead given by the universi- 

ties pointed the way to like verdicts from other constituencies. 

‘Several heads were shaken at that optimistic prediction, 

mine among them, and a note was pencilled at an adjacent 
table and thrown to me with the affirmation 


“‘ What the universities really think : 
Better fifty years of Oman 
Than a cycle of Sir A.” 


We shall see. Sir Arthur and Mr. Harvey were both deeply 
impressed with the response which their programme of social 
justice at home and a League of Nations policy abroad— 
essentially and in detail that of the “ Next Five Years ” 
Group—had evoked from picked constituencies of thoughtful 
men and women. Sir Arthur Salter was convinced that a 
majority of electors everywhere would welcome such a 
programme, which was neither Conservative nor Labour, 
but such as half the Conservative and half the Labour Party 
could vote for. It may well be so, but the matter can only 
be put to the test if independent candidates like the two new 
university members are run at by-elections—and with both 
party machines against them they will be under an immense 
handicap. 


* * * * 


Men are often remembered by what seemed at the time 
some quite incidental event or achievement in their lives. 
Sir Henry Hadow was a very considerable musician, and for 
more than twenty years the successful head of a university 
or a university college. But it is on what used to be called 
elementary education that he has left his mark, through the 
accident (as it almost was; any one of a dozen other men 
might have been chosen) of being appointed chairman of 
the Consultative Committee at the Board of Education. 
The Hadow Report on the education of the adolescent, 
dividing the school career at the age of ‘‘ eleven plus,” and 
postulating as an essential the raising of the school age to 
fifteen, has revolutionised educational administration through- 
out the country for the past ten years, particularly in the 
rural districts, where the elder children collected from a 
number of village schools into one central school can for 
the first time get the instruction their age and capacities 
justify. The name of Hadow will live in connexion with 
the children as the name of Burnham lives in connexion with 


the teachers. 
* * x x 


No feature of the Indian political scene is more remarkable 
than the way in which at every crisis Mr. Gandhi emerges 
inevitably as the single force to be reckoned with in the 
Congress ranks. Theoretically he has dropped out of active 
politics to devote himself to the untouchables and the renova- 
tion of village life. But when the vital question of whether 
Congress shall take office it is Mr. Gandhi’s advice, beyond 
anyone else’s, that is sought. When a compromise formula 
has to be drafted it is Mr. Gandhi who drafts it (with unhappy 
results). When deadlock ensues it is an interview between 
the Viceroy and Mr. Gandhi—not the Viceroy and Pandit 
Jawaharlal Nehru, the President of Congress—which every 


urging a course that is inconsistent with real 
intervention and might well mean a r " 
intervention all round. There are larger issues inv 


than the landing of a few food cargoes at Bilbao » | 
though that may be to Bilbao. = 


advocate of a settlement by conciliation urges, and it; 

possibility of an interview between the Viceroy ata 
Gandhi which the Secretary for India discusses in the « 
of Lords. The Archbishop of York once spoke of Mr. te 
as one of the world’s greatest men—I am not sure he did 
even say its greatest man—and if influence over * 
hundreds of millions of fellow men constitutes greatness 
verdict cannot easily be challenged. Where the Source of i 
influence lies is something of a mystery. To say nl 
“moral force ” is to evade rather than solve the problem 


* * * * 


As the date of the Prime Minister’s retirement gets p 
the temptation to speculate on possible Cabinet chan 
and to push forward candidates for posts at present occupig 
increases. I observe with some interest that the Daily Ma 
devotes considerable space to emphasising the fitnes , 
Sir Thomas Inskip for the office of Foreign Secretay 
his chief qualification lying, it is implied, in the fact 4 
he knows nothing about foreign affairs because he has he 
wise enough never to mix himself up in such entans 
ments. (What the Mai/, I am certain, never Suspects, , 
though it is, is that Sir Thomas was once on the executiy 
of the League of Nations Union.) This evidence of aa 
against Mr. Eden has a certain significance, but as I hy 
said before, I believe any change at the Foreign Office; 
most unlikely. The only serious alternative to Mr. Bie 
is Lord Halifax, but he certainly has no desire to be « 
on, nor is he likely to be. 


* * * * 


I confess to some doubts as to the value of these flying trp 
to Spain which various groups of sympathisers of the respect 
belligerents seem to be undertaking every week, sometim 
at someone’s invitation, sometimes on their own initiatird 
If it is a case of organising relief that is quite another mand ! 
—suffering can at least to some extent be alleviated fe 
outside—but the despatch of periodic delegations to see, { 
example, how religion is getting on, has surely bet 
purposeless. There was a case for the visit of the Deanst 
Rochester’s and Chichester’s group to the Government at 
and its members published an interesting report, butt 
Dean of Canterbury, for whom I have the greatest perso 
respect, can hardly be held to be serving a useful purpos! 
giving interviews in Valencia denouncing as “‘ un-British 
Mr. Baldwin’s statement on the “ blockade ” of Bilbao a 
expressing the hope that Holland and Scandinavia will si 
more humanity and courage. Rival sympathisers bring hi 
identical stories of the popularity and efficiency of the Govem 
ment whose area they happen to be visiting and the barban 
and incompetence of its opponent. That does, and cap do, 
conceivable good to anyone in Spain ; here its only effec 
to widen internal differences. 







* * * * 


What’s Wrong with ‘‘ The Spectator” 
Two comments on this journal, passed to me from 
Editor’s desk, where they arrived simultaneously : 
(a) “ Bored stiff with its silly pseudo-leftism and get 
lack of common sense.” 
(6) “I regret that its politics have gone so disastios 
Baldwin.” 
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ues inv ve 
Bilbao, . 
SAID in last week’s Spectator that the United States 
i ;, inclined to be less unconstructively aloof from the 
firs of the outside world than she was a year ago and 
iat the modification of her neutrality policy is the salient 
and it ff icaon of this tendency. ae 
‘OY. and Ve The popular and political demand for safety-first insulation 
in the Hy. war was so strong last year and the year before that 
F Mr, Gena wea President Roosevelt was forced to yield to it. He 
re he did alll yshed, in the autumn of 1935, to be left a free hand by 
OVE sop, s to put such restrictions as he might deem suitable 
sTeatness iM yon trade with Italy, against whom he, in common with 
SOUT of lll ihe majority of his countrymen, then expected that sanctions 
> Say simphfll yould be brought under effective British leadership ; but 
> Problem, fH yqs persuaded by his Parliamentary lieutenants that even he 
quid not ask so much. Then, having for the first time immo- 
hilised the all-powerful President in a matter of urgent and 
Nt gets neal swior policy (the Senate’s refusal to allow the United States 
t changes wo join the Permanent Court of International Justice does 
Occupied not answer to that description), Congress proceeded to con- 
' Daily Mil jer the sacrifice on the altar of insulation of one of the 
> fitness ql fay fixed traditions of American diplomacy, namely, the 
Secretan Freedom of the Seas. 
st “4 The Freedom of the Seas means, of course, the main- 
h “i cance during hostilities, in which the United States is 
COlUngem vital, of the right to carry on the maximum of trade with 
pects “WH oth sides. Congress and the majority of its constituents 
re qw that insistence upon it had landed a reluctant United 
; tt Sates in the only major conflicts that there have been since 





te Declaration of Independence—in the War of 1812 
qainst us and in the Great War against Germany. They 
argued, therefore, that the best thing to do was to arrange 
wo cut off as much trade as possible with both sides, and 
enerally to minimise the danger of Americans getting 
ito trouble in the event of another such contest. Their 
atitude alarmed “ big business ” and others in a position to 
remember the appalling mess that industry and finance, 
sill suffering from the effects of the panic of 1907, would 








€ respecti 






someting 

1 initiating lave been in, had trade with the belligerents been so treated 
ther matey 2 1914. But “‘ big business” had been discredited by 
iated fgg 'S failure to foresee and forestall the panic of 1929 or to 





wre the subsequent depression, and was suspected of having 
imgged the United States into the Great War in order to 
protect its commitments to the Allies. Its objections were 
cmsequently brushed aside as certainly selfish and probably 
inept. 

The neutrality Bills now before Congress are less absolute 
tun the temporary stop-gap law of last year. The Law into 
which they will be merged will still spurn the Freedom of 
the Seas ; it will still forbid loans to beiligerents (a provision 
which as things stand, favours us and other countries in 
imears over war debts, since, under the Johnson Law, we are 
 wable to raise loans in the United States, whereas Germany, 
fr instance, is under no such disability) ; it will still compel 
te President to place an embargo upon the export to 
relligerents of ‘‘ arms, ammunition and implements of war ” ; 
twill probably authoris> him to extend the list of contraband 
She sees fit; and it will prevent American ships from 
mading with belligerents to a greater or less degree. But it 
nll not prevent American munition-makers from setting up 
ixtories in Canada and other countries. Nor will it prevent 
‘te side which controls the seas from taking from the United 
utes in its own ships all the foodstuffs, raw material and 
yds not on the President’s contraband list that it can pay 
i incash. Trade of that sort will be under what is called 
te “cash and carry” system. Americans would thus be 
eto make munitions for us to some extent and could furnish 
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THE ATLANTIC: BOND OR BARRIER ?—I 


By SIR ARTHUR WILLERT 


(This is the second of a series of six articles which Sir Arthur Willert, who has just returned from the United States, 
is woriting for THE SPECTATOR on Anglo-American relations.| 


us with many essential supplies, provided we could buy thera 
without raising loans in the United States. 

This goes further than would have seemed possible twelve 
months ago to remove from the American neutrality plans the 
objection that they would put the United States into a sleeping 
partnership with the belligerents not in control of the seas, 
and would therefore encourage aggressiveness just where 
it is to be most feared. And, if the change is important in 
itself, the causes of it are more important. The principal 
cause, to repeat what I said last week, is that doubts as to the 
feasibility of 100 per cent. neutrality are spreading. Labour 
is beginning to calculate what it would mean in terms of 
unemployment, the farming community to estimate it in terms 
of reduced markets and other inconveniences. 


Sectionalism was one of the worst obstacles with which 
President Wilson had to contend in bringing the United 
States into the Great War. It is one of the worst obstacles 
which President Roosevelt has to overcome in putting into 
effect his programme of social and economic reform. Those 
who accuse American opinion of provincialism should 
remember that the United States is a continent rather than a 
country of the Western European pattern. The distance 
from New York to San Francisco is as great as that from 
London to the Urals ; Florida is tropical, the Northern tier 
of States go climatically with Canada; the North West has 
the skies of England, the South West those of Africa. It is 
true that the cities all over the continent have much in 
common. Streets and shops, trams and "buses, hotels and 
food, motors and clothes, stations and trains, all have the 
standardisation of tariff-protected mass-production. But the 
standardisation does not go deep. Each of the great sections 
is individual in interests and outlook. New York and Bostor. 
have newspapers whose foreign news is as good as any in the 
world. But as one goes West there is less and less interest in 
extra-American affairs until one reaches the Pacific Coast. 
and there it is the Far East and not Europe upon which eyes 
are fixed. 

I had to travel much in the United States after she had 
joined us in the War, and her tremendous distances and 
diversities made me wonder not that she had joined us 
slowly but that she had joined us at all. They made the 
strains and problems of Europe seem so incredibly remote. 
Then an ardent patriotism provided the consolidating force. 
Now economics and the teaching of the New Deal are doing 
the same thing. A simplification of American thought 
seems to be in progress. It started during the depression, 
as it was discovered how rapidly the Wall Street collapse 
compromised the whole country; it was accelerated by the 
ubiquitous reactions of the banking and credit collapse in 
1933; and now the discussion about neutrality and also 
the labour situation with its wild-fire epidemic of “ sit-down ” 
strikes, and the baleful effects of, say, the Detroit motor 
strikes upon a score of remote industries are inculcating the 
same lesson. 

A year ago the growers of cotton were the only farmers 
to share the doubts of the business world about 100 per 
cent. neutrality. The South feared that it would ruin their 
great industry as effectively as the Yankee blockade did during 
the Civil War. The other agrarians were indifferent, the 
export market not being for the moment among their major 
concerns. This year I found that, anyhow in the great 
farming area of the Middle West, the doctrine of economic 
solidarity between different physical and vocational sections 
was beginning to gain ground. The Northern Mississippi 
basin is beginning to see that if, for instance, the South 
finds that cotton does not pay, it will go into maize and 
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hogs, which are the finished product of the enormous Ametican 
maize crop. That would mean competition for the great 
maize and hog States, Iowa and Indiana. They would 
be driven into wheat, which in turn would worry their 
neighbour Nebraska, which concentrates on wheat. And, 
if their present activities were upset, the cotton, maize and 
wheat States would all turn to dairy-farming, which would 
not suit the books of Wisconsin, where more than half the 
dairy-products of the Union are raised. 

The idea of economic solidarity is far from being universally 
accepted. Distances, still immense in spite of the telescoping 
of the country under the influence of modern means of 
communication, must for a long time aggravate cleavages 
of opinion brought about by difference of occupation. The 
cities and farms, though their representatives in Washington 
are now moving on parallel lines in regard to neutrality, 


ECCENTRIC ENGLISHWOMEN: 


ee 
have not yet learnt how closely their traditio 
interests are really bound up. The farmer pent 


grasp the significance of the mathematical exacti _ x 
which the price of butter; upon which depends the: wi 
other dairy products, follows the size of the inden t 
roll. The industrial worker, or perhaps it would be a 
to say the industrial employer, has not yet accepted Prec 
Roosevelt’s teaching that the buying power of the 

to a great extent controls the prosperity of indus 
particular disharmony has, as will be shown in anot 
article, an immediate and urgent bearing upon Anglo-Ames 
relations. But, if still formidable, distances in the Unity 
States, both social and geographical, are dwindling, ai 
this means the weakening of sundry influences Whig 
in the past have militated against an active fori 
policy. 


I. LADY HESTER STANHOP; 


By BONAMY DOBREE 


NE need not call her eccentric; she was, rather, 
centrifugal, for to her breeding at least she was true. 
In her vigorous person wrestled the incentricity of her 
father, the Jacobin, steamship-inventing Earl, the power- 
grabbing impulses of the Grenvilles, the streak of madness 
which flared up spasmodically in the Pitts. Stanhope eyes 
looked out above the Grenville jowl, across the Pitt nose. 
She and the rest of her folk did not care—in the phrase of 
the day—two skips of a louse what anybody thought of 
them: they were Stanhopes, Grenvilles, Pitts, archetypes 
of the great Whig aristocracy. What they did they did, 
and that was good enough. Their pride was a carapace 
that kept the shafts of criticism from even tickling them ; 
and if by any chance they were not rich enough to do 
exactly as they wanted, they behaved as if they were. Yes, 
Lady Hester was true to pattern, for some years indeed 
revolving normally about London, as she might have done 
for ever had not the hammer of ill-luck chipped her from 
the rapid wheel, and shot her off to land, incredibly, on 
the slopes of the Lebanon. 


We do not as a rule think of her as the hoydenish girl 
who delighted the royal family, who charmed the last years 
of her grandmother at Burton Pynsent, who intrigued for 
her stepbrother to escape from their obsessed father; one 
hardly thinks of her even as the vivacious young woman who 
kept house for Pitt, nearly broke her heart over Granville 
Leveson-Gower, and nursed a hope that Sir John Moore 
would marry her ; we scarcely remember the ageing spinster 
who was loved by the youthful Michael Bruce amid the isles 
of Greece and under the shadow of St. Sofia. When we 
visualise her it is, rather, through Kinglake’s eyes, as the 
oid sybil of Djoun, rending the tobacco-laden air with her 
phthisical cough, pulling the few silver spoons that remained 
to her from under the cushions on which she lay, defying 
the Emir Bechir, dominating the Lebanon as a myth, gibing 
at her relatives, mimicking once hostile Duchesses, cherishing 
the memory of her mad cousin Camelford, and keeping 
somewhere in the recesses of her drawers the bloodstained 
gauntlet that Moore had worn at Corufia. 


What a legend it has been! From the moment she had 
sniffed the Asiatic air of Brusa in 1811, to the day when 
Meryon, the despised doctor who had sacrificed his life to 
that legend, came back to find her an aged and deserted 
eagle perched up on her labyrinthine Castle of Otranto, 
kept living only by her pride. Society had failed her, 
money had failed her, even sorcery had not succeeded in 
making the legend, terrific even as it was, quite come up 
to plan. Palmyra had been hers, but to be a Zenobia was 
not within the sphere of her imagination; she had tran- 
scended all law, even that of the Faithful; she had been a 


self-appointed ambassadress, a terror to delinquents; aj 
she still was, supernaturally, Queen of the East to half th 
bewildered tribesmen. It was not enough: but the fin 
avatar, the apogee of splendid crescendo, was somehow ny 
reached. Mounted on an animal born ready-saddled of ; 
white mare, she was to have ridden into Jerusalem as th 
bride of the Messiah-Mahdi, but at the last moment some. 
thing had gone wrong. The animal had been born, but te 
Mahdi had not appeared. And now she was dying, loaded 
with debt, almost solitary, seeing people only at night-tim 
in a vast room lighted by a single candle ; yet even then, 
as her white skin gleamed through the fumes of her nargile, 
something in the pose, in the proportions, in the tones of the 
arrogant voice, reminded the visitor that here was the woman 
whose courage had tamed wild tribes, who had dared wha 
no other woman had dared, who was, authentically, th 
grand-daughter of Jupiter Chatham. 


She had always gone her own way, not a very queer way 
up to a time, except that it was scandalously honest. She 
never pretended affection where she felt none, and never 
disguised it when it seized her. She wore her heart on her 
sleeve, and her tongue loose in its socket. In London sk 
scandalised the hypocrites and the discreet, who could ox 
believe her innocent, by the candour of her dealings; sh 
outraged fools by the candour of her speech. Later she 
shocked her brother James by refusing to conceal her amour 
with Bruce. She had made the mistake of thinking that sh 
could dominate society ; she beat ier head against the wal, 
and, naturally, it was the weaker object that cracked. Up 
to that point merely extravagantly romantic, after that pomt 
she became a little insane. 


The megalomania seems to have come upon her suddenly, 
on the day she first put on trousers, after the shipwreck a 
Rhodes when her whole party landed almost destitute and hal 
naked. She never again wore skirts, never again appeared 
out of Turkish masculine dress. To do otherwise in th 
East meant to be docile, to be veiled, to submit. She would 
never submit, never be veiled, and docility was not in bet 
The fanatical Moslems of Damascus beheld a woman nid 
barefaced into the bazaars at mid-day ; their angry cyes me 
her gaze, and it was they who quailed, who acknowledged 
power, who submitted. Lady Hester achieved in Syria what 
had been denied her in London, mastery over the male x. 

After all, had she not shown herself the equal of men‘ 
Had she not worsted Byron in argument (his view was io 
quite the same), met the redoubtable Mohammad Ali « 
equal terms, even flouted him, as she had flouted London 
by visiting the widows of the Mamelukes he had murdered’ 
Had she not come out of the shipwreck as well as, if not more 
stoutly than, any of her male companions ? Had even het 
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Pitt been able to subdue her? But the people of 
Mion were fools, did not appreciate her quality ; while 














, “she could find her place, prima inter pares, among the 
Uitude wig srl inhabitants of the Lebanon. 
Me aes Lady Hester; in whose veins boiled such a singular mixture 
dhe Pa. of wistocratic blood, performed her chosen role lavishly, 
d Pree romantically, a Ja Beckford. Her mounts were superb, 
the bet costume magnificent, her sultanic firmans awe-inspiring. 
stry fae The final setting she picked out for herself, besides being 
in Th - wv. brooding over deep romantic chasms, was indescribably 
othe HE 627) ue. Wandering in her radiant gardens she could 





ae down the valleys to the distant blue of the Mediterranean, 
could sayour the aromatic shrubs she had planted, and listen 
io the tinkle of the fountains. But by that time it all meant 
gothing to her. As so often happens with conquerors, she 
had herself been conquered by what she had vanquished. 









- apparent revival of the Spanish Government’s fleet, 





nts ; and after several months’ inactivity, is a supremely import- 

al the ant factor in the war. If genuine, it means a complete altera- 

= fina tion in the balance of forces. For although surprisingly little 
W not 





has been written about it, the part played by sea power in 






led of a 2 Spanish war has been, and still is, considerable. The 
ns & latest news from Bilbao reminds us how vital control of the 
_—_ gaisto both sides. In view of the British Cabinet’s decision, 





it looks as though only action by loyal naval forces can break 
Franco’s blockade—which may or may not be legal—and 
bring the Basques the foodstuffs which they sorely need. 
Of such action there is now much more chance than there 
has been for months. 

When the revolt broke out, the various units of the Spanish 
Navy were unevenly divided in their allegiance. One of the 
two old 15,000-ton battleships, both the heavy cruisers, the 
‘Canarias’ and ‘ Baleares,’ and two of the five smaller 
cruisers, together with two destroyers and a number of 
small craft, joined the rebels. This left in Government 
hands the other battleship, three small cruisers, 15 out of 
17 fine modern destroyers, all the 13 submarines, and rather 









































pao kss than half the trawlers and other small craft. As for 
wuld nor Val bases, the rebels gained Ferrol, the chief naval dockyard, 
35. she Cadiz and Malaga, while the Government retains Cartagena, 
ter she Be second naval port. Thus in numbers the Government 
- amour | 2 4 marked advantage, though it has no big ship fast 
hat she M0ugh to catch the ubiquitous ‘ Canarias’ and ‘ Baleares.’ 
he wall, (The ‘ Baleares’ was commissioned so hastily in January 
d. Uy that one of her after-turrets is still missing.) 
it point On the other hand, the Government ships have so far 
teen conspicuously outmatched in morale and _ technical 
ddenly, @ ‘ll. These disappeared with their officers, who have 
reck'at @ “most all been murdered or otherwise removed. Each 
nd haf @ Slip was run by soviets of the ship’s company, who did 
peared what they liked with the nominal captain—usually an 
in the @ “Petty officer—and took no notice of the orders of the 
would @ Ministry of Marine. As the French found after their 
in her. @ “VOlution, and as the Russians have found recently, no 
n ride feet can be an efficient fighting instrument under these 
es me =Rditions. An American who visited the cruiser ‘ Cer- 
ledged (§ "autes’ last August described her as run by a commune of 
a what ™ ‘ght unshaven sailors, with scars showing through the 
le sex. J Subble—“ the prettiest gang of pirates you ever set eyes 
men? ff %: honest fellows, but simple, misguided if you like.” All 
as not § he officers had been killed on July roth, but their cabins 
Ali on nad been carefully sealed to prevent looting. The naviga- 
wndon, # “02 and marksmanship of such ships has been extremely 
ered? f *Tatic and often dangerous to neutrals. 
: The rebels’ shooting was almost as bad, but German 





ind Italian gunlayers have improved it considerably. The 








SPAIN’S RIVAL NAVIES 


By W. V. EMANUEL 


She had come to believe in her own legend. She had 
woven spells, and they had returned to cast their nets 
about her. 


. More and more she shut herself up, ever more rarely admit- 
ting to her shadowed presence the increasingly rare visitors ; 
less and less did she care about her material surroundings. 
Her knives had no handles, her crockery was cracked, her 
bedroom was the sordid receptacle of a pallet thonged with 
leather—and one can imagine the odour of the East, half spice, 
half sewage, gradually creeping in, mingling with and subduing 
the stale fumes of latakia. And still she sat there, never 


going out, weaving the legend, fatalistically, since what is to 
come is to come; she sat there, the old immortal sybil of 
Djoun, remembering what had happened to her in that 
illusion of aeons ago when she had cheeked Ministers of the 
Crown; sat and waited, waited—for what ? 





rebels’ chief defect at sea is the same as that of certain Centra 
American armies, a shortage of rank and file. Cadets and 
Fascist Militia have had to man their ships, for even in 
normal times the deficiency of trained seamen kept most 
of the Spanish fleet out of commission. 


The course of hostilities to date serves to show how 
the initiative at sea has passed from the Government ships. 
At the outbreak of the revolt (June rgth) their chief function 
was obviously to prevent the passage of the rebel troops from 
Morocco to the mainland. Instead of blockading the com- 
paratively short coast line of Spanish Morocco they instituted 
a patrol of the Straits, but employed on it only two destroyers 
and a few submarines, while their big ships engaged in 
ineffective tip-and-run bombardments of rebel fortifications. 
Even this inadequate patrol for a time reduced the rebels 
to flying their troops over in small detachments, which 
hampered them considerably. But by August it was ceasing 
to have any effect. The patrolling ships, especially the 
submarines, harassed by lack of technical skill and a shortage 
of fuel, were no longer able to keep the seas against the 
rebel aircraft, which attacked them constantly. 

As an instance of the loyal ships’ fighting qualities : 
on August 6th the patrolling destroyer ‘ Alcala Galiano ’ 
sighted four rebel transports on their way across the Straits, 
escorted only by the much weaker gunboat ‘ Dato.’ The 
‘ Galiano,’ instead of destroying the convoy, fled at full 
speed as soon as the ‘ Dato’ opened fire and aeroplanes 
appeared, only firing her after-turrets when out of sight 
of the convoy ! 

Meanwhile, the rebel cruisers and battleship had been 
helping in the reduction of Irun and S. Sebastian. Most of 
the loyal seamen came from these northern provinces, 
and the thought of their homes being shelled in their absence 
proved too much for them. On September 26th the main 
Government fleet appeared suddenly off Bilbao, leaving the 
rebels free to pour men and arms across the Straits. There, 
three days later, occurred the first decisive action at sea. 
The Government destroyers ‘Gravina’ and ‘ Almirante 
Ferrandiz,’ while attempting to stop this traffic, were over- 
powered by two rebel cruisers, which had unexpectedly 
slipped south; the ‘ Ferrandiz’ and an armed trawler 
were sunk, the ‘Gravina’ badly damaged. Since then 
Franco has been left in undisputed control of the Straits. 
The Government ships, having achieved nothing in the 
north, returned to Malaga on October 17th, but have not 
attempted to engage the enemy. 

On the Biscay coast there have been a number of inconclu- 
sive sea fights, culminating in the rebels’ capture, on March 8th, 
of the sorely-needed munition carrier, ‘Mar Cantabrico.’ 
Since then their blockade of the Government’s isolated 
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Basque supporters, who can only receive assistance by sea or 
air, has drawn tighter. The rebel cruisers have been bom- 
barding the coast and stopping valuable supply ships apparently 
with complete impunity. Aeroplanes have occasionally 
attacked them, but the Government submarines seem 
incapable of delivering torpedo attacks. On October 22nd 
occurred the mysterious torpedo attack on the ‘ Cervantes ” 
in Cartagena harbour. Government spokesmen said that the 
assailant must have been a foreigner, as all completed sub- 
marines were in loyal hands. But probably one had changed 
sides, or else an unfinished ship had been completed with 
foreign technical aid. On February 8th the rebels, helped 
largely by naval bombardments, captured Malaga, thereby 
gaining the western key to the Straits and a most useful 
naval base. 


Clearly the command of the sea has been in rebel hands 
since September. The consequences have been disastrous 
to the Government, and have made possible Franco’s so- 
called “‘ blockade.” A steady stream of neutral and Govern- 
ment merchantmen have been intercepted, and one or two 
mined. More than twenty Scandinavian ships, for example, 
have had their cargoes confiscated, and merchantmen sailing 
through the Straits on their lawful occasions have no easy 
task, with all the shore lights extinguished and numerous 
strange warships steaming about without lights. The 
Netherlands Government has been roused to send warships 
and institute convoys for their much-molested ships. In 
fairness to Franco it should be remembered that the attempted 
Government blockade of Cadiz in August also led to protests, 
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on that occasion from Berlin, But the two cases ar 
on the same footing, since the rebel naval forces be 
proper standing in international law. ” 


So far two factors have deprived Government Warsh: 
of the command of the sea. The first is their own ion 
and glaring lack of discipline. This, if the latest = 
are true, has now disappeared: the Government = 
remanned and reorganised, have been Practising gunnery 
and seamanship, and have just carried out Successful raids 7 
Malaga, Melilla, Ceuta and the Balearics. Rebel sources r : 
that foreign technical experts are in charge, but it ya 
more likely that the revival is due to a genuine Te-infusig 
of discipline by Spaniards, as has been happening jn ke 
Militia. The other obstacle which has immobilised te 
Government ships still remains. Supposing that they tae 
use of their material superiority, still unaffected by minor 
losses, to attack the rebel cruisers, for example on the yi! 
Biscay coast, they have to face the possibility of hostile 
action by Italian, and less probably by German, Warship 
Whatever the accuracy of the various allegations made 
against these ships, ranging from mere spying to the alleged 
use of the ‘ Graf Spee ’ as an aircraft-carrier, the fact remains 
that they have acted, even if they have not actually openes 
fire, as a “ fleet in being ” and as a serious check to Goverp. 
ment activity. If the initiative has in fact returned to th 
Government naval forces, not only the course of the war by: 
possibly foreign powers also will be affected. In that sence 
at least the problem of who shall command the Spanish 
seas is international. 


HUMANITY OF SCIENCE 


By Dr. C. P. SNOW 


HIS title has been appropriated froma lecture of Dr. A. V. 
Hill’s, which has now been printed along with several 
addresses to the British Association.* The book costs five 
shillings ; none of the authors has the art of the great 
popular scientific writers of the day, neither the force of 
Jeans or Haldane, nor the whimsical subtlety of Eddington ; 
but the world would be a better place if this insignificant- 
looking volume could be translated into every known 
language and distributed by the million. Mainly because 
four of the six contributors (A. V. Hill, Sir John Orr, Sir 
Richard Gregory and Sir Daniel Hall) are each saying, in 
different words, that science has two distinct claims to 
“humanity”; and that, until they are common property, 
we cannot dare to think of ourselves as civilised. 

It is worth while examining these two claims. The first 
is : science as part of the individual human being’s experience, 
part of his mental cultivation and happiness. In his lecture, 
Dr. Hill quoted A. E. Housman’s words: “ Let us insist that 
the pursuit of knowledge, like the pursuit of righteousness, 
is part of man’s duty to himself. For “man’s duty to 
himself” you can read, if you like, “ man’s deepest satis- 
faction’; and it is a satisfaction which could be far more 
general than is ever supposed. 

I suspect, in fact, that despite all the weight of a literary 
culture, there are now considerably more people in England 
who would enjoy scientific reading more than “ literary ” 

‘reading which made about the same claim upon their attention. 
That is, if, instead of having to read as a drug, they have 
to read to keep their minds alive—in those circumstances, 
I believe more people are naturally capable of enjoying 
Hogben’s popular mathematics than, for example, Dos- 
toevski and Proust. In my view, that is not a particularly 
admirable state of affairs; but it is true. There are more 
natural scientists than there are people with a profound 
intuitive interest in other human beings. 

If that is realised, the natural appetite for science could 





* What Science Stands For. (Allen and Unwin. 5s.) 


be made a source of happiness. And, as well as being a 
source of happiness to individual human beings, it would 
bring with it some positive good to the world ; it would k 
difficult to encourage a spread of scientific education withou 
at least a glimpse of the virtues of organised science—it 
standards of truth, its unchallengeable progress (it is a 
salutary experience to be in touch with a field of huma 
effort where, beyond any shadow of doubt, one can se 
progress taking shape in one’s lifetime and under one’s eyes), 
its decent ambitions, its reasonableness, its internationalism 
and democracy. 

Before that happens, however, scientific education for th 
many, in distinction from the education of profession 
scientists, will need much fresh thought. A lot of nonsens 
about “‘ scientific method ” will have to be forgotten; and 
some human experience and wisdom must be applied to the 
number of ways in which men are led to enjoy science. 

It is not universally a desire to know “ how the wheel 
go round,” nor the use science has been in the history of 
invention ; those should be known, but the new puritanism 
which tries to impress them on everyone is merely defeating 
its own ends. A good many men walk into their garden a 
nights and wonder about the stars ; some will enjoy knowing 
how to set to work to find the latitude from that night sky, 
how such knowledge served on the great sea-voyages. Every- 
one would be the better for this practical training and it 
formation ; but for many it is a forbidding approach. 

Scientific educators must not forget the romantic attraction 
of science, the numinous emotions it can arouse ; and thi 
the romance strikes home in utterly different ways. It ma 
seem unworthy to the new puritans ; but it is a fact of lift 
Someone once said to me: 

“T can’t think of anything more exciting than knowing mort 
some little branch than anyone in the world. To know more of som 
one thing than anyone who’s ever lived. It doesn’t matter what the 


facts are. The more useless the better. But—just to have them” 
your hand!” 


He was in the colonial service ; that was science’s romani 


side, for him. 
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The other claim, made by the six contributors to this book, 
ests in the application of science. They are all saying (we 
heard it often before ; the importance of the book is that 
minent scientists should commit themselves unanimously 
; ublic) that science has enormously enriched the possi- 
aes of the material welfare of humanity, and that the 
incompetence of the social machinery is perverting or nulli- 

ing science’s gifts. Five of the authors say this bluntly : 
and J. C. Philip (who is a chemist: this subject, for some 
odd reason, usually tends to conservatism both inside and 
outside of science) speaks out, less readily perhaps, but in 
words which are the voice of many scientists today : 

“There are, indeed, welcome signs that scientific workers are 
. creasingly impatient at the extent to which their knowledge is made 
<r inhuman ends . . . the scientist has not always made the 
constructive contribution he might have done... it is time for 


chemists and scientists generally to throw their weight into the scale 
against the tendencies which are dragging science and civilisation 


down .-- 

Many of us have been forced to protest, often enough, that 
scientists, outside their special job, are no better, usually no 
clearer-minded, than the ordinary run of men. But it is also 
worth remembering that they are no worse. Also, increas- 
ingly often, their special job is coming into conflict with the 
orosser evils in the world today. Take the special case of 
malnutrition, which Sir John Orr writes of in this book. 


Any biochemist or nutritional scientist knows that a large 
proportion of people in this country, probably something 
between a quarter and a half, are under-nourished ; he knows 
that their health would be better, their life longer, if they 
could obtain more “ protective” food—principally - milk. 
To many decent and humane non-scientists, that probably 
seems only an opinion, a piece of charitable enthusiasm, a 
slightly cranky generosity which need not be taken urgently 
to heart. But the specialist knows, with certainty, that at 
least a quarter of all Englishmen would live longer with better 
food. He knows it with certainty; he knows it with the 
certainty of science itself. 

He also knows, that with wages and prices as they are, 


most of these people simply cannot buy the food; that is, 


they cannot afford to buy their best possible health and their 
longest possible lease of life. Now knowing that, not as an 
opinion but as a scientific fact, a man would have to be 
deliberately wicked or perverse not to feel some uneasiness 
of mind ; and most scientists are neither perverse nor wicked, 
but ordinary muddled human beings like ourselves. So 
it is not surprising that the flickers of social passion (often 
for some definite ad hoc aim: such as Sir John’s for a national 
food policy) are beginning to wake in a good many scientists. 
Those flickers may grow into something important in the 
world. 


AUTHORITY AND THE SCHOOLS 


By GEORGE SAMPSON 


LL that need be said about this book* by way of review 
is that, in market value, at two shillings for six 
hundred pages, and in practical value as a breviary of 
guidance and inspiration for teachers, there is nothing to 
touch it. Leaving aside, therefore, such considerations as 
might occur to a conscientious critic, let us observe what 
is far more important, namely, the motive and the spirit 
that impels it. 

The germ of these issues of ‘“‘ Suggestions ” can be found 
in the “ Instructions to Inspectors ” sent out by the vanished 
Education Department as a humanising interpretation of 
the bleak facts of the Codes. From instructing inspectors 
to advising teachers was but a step, and so, in a later day, 
the “ Suggestions” came into being. There was little to 
startle or waylay in its first appearance, for it was nothing 
but a Blue Book (price 8d.)—a book which seemed no book, 
but merely an addition to the officia! publications that dignify 
the libraries of politicians. In contents it was rather above 
the heads of those to whom it was addressed, accustomed cs 
they were’‘to accents more curt and peremptory. The 
careful reader, however, soon discerned that the aspirations 
of the newly created Board of Education were far higher 
than the current practice of the schools. 

The next step came with the abolition of the Blue Book 
and the issue of “ Suggestions ” as a neat, attractive volume, 
altogether less stiff and gelid in manner, and, indeed, 
positively warm with humane hopes and confidences. It 
was much-more successful ; but impertinent curiosity would 
like to know how many teachers never once saw a copy, 
how many just knew it by report and heard its name, and 
how many actually studied its advice and absorbed its spirit. 
Such questions are idle, and even unbecoming ; but what 
is clear is that schools not a few continued to behave as if 
it had no existence. 

We are now ten years older since the last volume appeared, 
and, as the book reminds us, the world is ten years different. 
Do we really inhabit the world that the children know ? 
Educationists may be defined as persons who sit in com- 
mttees to discuss whether films should or should not be 





* 
po Handbook of Suggestions for the Consideration of Teachers and 
ers concerned in the Work of Public Elementary Schools, (H.M. 
Stationery Office. 2s.) . 


used in education, when the children have long ago settled 
that matter by educating themselves nightly at the pictures. 
The present volume, sensibly read, should warn such teachers 
to avoid educational asphyxia and face with courage the 
winds of a world that may not be to their liking, but which 
goes on its way, whether they like it or not. 

What is specially notable in this new volume may be indi- 
cated by saying that such a publication would not, and could 
not, be issued in Russia, or in Italy, or in Germany, or in any 
country but one in which a noble tradition of belief in the 
freedom of men’s minds still endures. It is a great refusal 
of Authority to capture and enslave the schools. The intelli- 
gentsia who want to impose upon us the celebrated freedom 
of Russia, and the unintelligentsia who want to impose upon 
us the celebrated freedom of Italy, will be horrified to hear 
that the key-note of the new “ Suggestions ” is the develop- 
ment of individuality for the individual’s own purposes, 
with the consequent fitting of him for membership of a free 
democratic community. Upon the title page of the book 
might appear as motto the noble words of Milton: “ Give 
me the liberty to know, to utter, and to argue freely according 
to conscience, above all other liberties.” 

That, remember, is not the vague aspiration of some sighing 
individualist, but the definite doctrine of the body responsible 
to the State for the education of the young. Nothing, you 
observe, about developing the individual to serve the political 
purposes of some upstart boss who calls himself “‘ The State.” 
The teachers, still free from State control, are urged to be 
liberal in their choice of methods and matter, to shun unifor- 
mity, and to welcome adventure and responsibility. 

Really, this is the most heartening of all recent books. It 
is courageous as well as cordial. It has what in more earnest 
days we used to call a “ message ” ; and its message might be 
put in the words : 

“ wise men ne’er sit and wail their woes, 
But presently prevent the ways to wail.” 
Its calm affirmation of the need alike for self-realisation and 
for a sense of obligation, for individual development and for 
willing submission to the discipline which increases and never 
limits social possibilities, might have come from an enlightened 
national pulpit ; it actually comes from the Board of Educa- 
tion in Whitehall. Remembering what “ My Lords and 
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Gentlemen and Honourable Boards ” used to stand for, let 
us be grateful. 

There will, of course, be “a voice of weeping heard 
and loud lament ”’—a voice declaring that Board School 
brats should be kept in their places, and that to encourage 
their interest in the League of Nations (as this book proposes) 
is to make them all Bolshies. But that voice—so anxious 
that there should be “no bias” in school or broadcast— 
must dulcify its accents. Facts are inexorable, and will 
not be entreated. ‘“ The citizens of tomorrow (says our book) 
will be citizens of a more complex and more difficult world 
than that of yesterday.” “‘ We feel more deeply the need 
of relating what is taught in the schools to what is happening 
in the world outside.” Can a single syllable of this be 
questioned ? 

Upon one subject the volume is compelled to be silent— 
the vital subject of religious education; nor do I propose 
to raise it here. But it is pertinent at least to call attention 
to the dangers of recent educational enthusiasms for the 
softer options and more material occupations of school 
life—for physical training, for handwork as distinguished 


i 


from “ academic ” work, and so on. Nobody, 
strive, except materially. There is danger 
values may be obscured. If a school is not a 5 
it is nothing. The call for a return to religio 
faintly upon ears that have never heard th 
spirit in the despised “ academic ” studies. Religion js 
a counterpoising lump that can be called in once a dy 8 
twice a weck to restore a materially disturbed te 
Religion is of the essence ; and it will be diffused most ie 
in schools that, in all their pursuits, strive to exalt the spirit ; 
man and “ joy in the making.” . 
This is indeed a timely volume. In these days the words 
of Bernard’s great rhythm refuse to be kept from: the ears. 
“ Hora novissima, tempora pessima sunt, vigilemuys: ; 
Ecce minaciter imminet arbiter, ille supremus;” 
or in Neale’s familiar version : 


“The world is very evil, the times are waxing late, 
Be sober and keep vigil, the Judge is at the gate,” 


it Seems, mus 
that spirit 
Piritua] enti 
Nn will fal} but 
© voice of the 


If our children can be greatly taught, we may abij 
the testing time, and once again save Europe by our 
example. 


FAME 


By JOHN RAYNOR 


USK was falling, and a thick white mist was creeping 
in from the sea as the baby car drew up in the silence 
of the little yard that faced the inn. It was a very old car, 
battered and scratched; and, with its hood down, in the 
gathering darkness it looked like a giant’s pram. The 
driver, a short young man with an aristocratic profile, switched 
off the engine and scrambled out, holding the only door open 
for a large woman dressed in white with a mane of red- 
gold hair streaming from under her big hat. After her 
came another young man, lean, tall and dark, with a black 
beard that obliterated the lower part of his face. 


The three of them stood for a moment in the yard, looking 
at the yellow square of window, smelling the fog and the 
sea, listening to the muffled roar of the breakers against the 
rocks. With a little gesture of her head the woman indicated 
the door, and they went in. 


The inn was small, and there was only one bar. An 
unshaded oil lamp stood upon the counter, throwing a warm 
orange light on to the face of the landlord. He was a stocky 
man with a very large head, and a face scarlet and perspiring ; 
and pushed high on his forehead a pair of steel-rimmed 
spectacles glinted. 


* Good evening, good evening all,” he said. 


“Good evening,” they replied. The woman looked 
round. 


“ Mine,” she said in an absent voice, “ what’s it to be ? ” 
“* Whisky for me,” said the bearded man. 


“ T think a brandy,” said the other young man, anxiously, 
“my stomach, you know.” 

The other two laughed. 

“ He wants to write a poem. He always writes them when 
his stomach’s bad,” said the bearded one; “ in fact I think 
that’s why it gets bad.” 

The woman laughed again. 

“ Two whiskies then, and a brandy,” she said. 

Laboriously the landlord filled three glasses as if it was 
an unaccustomed task. Then he came through the bar; 
opened the door, letting in a cold gust of fog; looked out ; 
stepped in again and shut it. 

“ Tt’s come on thick again,” he said, “‘ won’t be no one else 
in tonight I doubt. Still, this time o’ year, what d’you 
expect ? Course, it’s different in the summer time, .. .” 


he paused expectantly, as though aware that so far he had 
done his conversational duty. 


The woman leaned forward over the counter, her chip 
supported in her hands. 


“Yes? And you must get a lot of people asking about 
D. H. Lawrence, and which was his cottage ?” 


The landlord frowned. 


“ Ar, ’im!” he said. ‘“‘ Don’t talk to me about ’im. All 
day long they comes in in the summer-time. ‘Can you tel 
me where D. H. Lawrence lived ?’ ”—he mimicked, in a 
high falsetto—‘‘ Gar, I could tell yer summat. They 
plagues the life out 0’ me, very near. I ask yer, ’ow do they 
expect me to answer their dam’ silly questions—beggin’ 
yer pardon ma’am—with me: balancin’ a pile 0’ dirty glasses 
in one ’and and a tray in the other?” He looked rhetorically 
from face to face. 


“ Of course not,” said the man with the beard, soothingly, 
The landlord fixed him with his eye. 


“And there’s another thing they asks,” he continued, 
““* Was you “ere when Lawrence lived ’ere?’ they says, 
‘No,’ I tells ’em, short and sharp, ‘ that I wasn’t,’ and I 
can’t say I’m sorry, neither. I come ’ere after the War.” 


“Not sorry ?” said the woman. 
The landlord leaned towards her confidentially. 


“was a bad un, I’ve ’eerd tell,”’ he said, “ wrote books 
that a lady like you wouldn’t want to read, not by a long 
chalk. Filth, they was. Ar, I know all about ’im!” 


“ Have you ever read any of his books ? ” asked the ma 
with the brandy, foolishly. 


“ Well, no, I can’t say as ’ow I ’ave,” replied the landlord, 
“ that aint my taste at all. I likes the old books, y'know, 
that I ’ad in me boy’ood. Ar, ’e weren’t up to no good, that 
Lawrence, and so I tells em. Comes in ’ere in their woolly 
stockings and ’iking packs on their back. ‘ Oh, good mort- 
ing,’ they says, ‘ can you tell us where D. H. Lawrence lived?’ 
they says, ‘and did you know ’im?’ they says. Never 9 
much as asks for a drink. That’s mean, I call it. Besides, 
there’s been others stayed ’ere y’know, that Conrad and- 
what was ’is name ?” 


He scratched his head. 
“* Galsworthy ?” suggested the woman. 
He looked at her, surprised and admiring. 
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« That’s right,” he said, “‘ that’s w’at it was, Galsworthy.” 
He leaned forward, pointing at the woman with his forefinger. 

«They said ’e was a German spy,” he announced. 

«What, Galsworthy ?”? said the woman, looking startled. 

«No, no, not “im ; that Lawrence. ’E used to signal 
from is bedroom winder to the ships.” 

«] don’t think that’s true, you know,” said the woman, 
quietly. ate 

«Well, that’s w’at they say, any’ow. 

“[et’s have another,” said the aristocratic young man, 
“the same?” And he pushed the glasses together on the 
counter. “ What’s yours, landlord ? ” he added. 

«| don’t drink, thanking you all the same. Wouldn’t be 
no profits left if 1 started.” And chuckling, he turned away 


to the bottles. 

The woman winked at the two young men. The landlord 
returned with the drinks. She leaned further across the 
counter, smiling. She had taken her hat off, and her great 
mass of red-gold hair hung around her eyes. She tossed 
her head back with a characteristic gesture. + 

“Have you ever thought,” she said softly, “ what a lot 
of great people, what a lot of queer people, what a lot of 
‘extraordinary people have stayed here, slept under this very 
yoof? You ought to keep a visitors’ book, you know. It 
yould be interesting. The great ones, the rogues, the fakes, 
and the great. For the great have been here, make no 
mistake. And you haven’t known. And why should you?” 
—she spoke half to herself—“ Yet it would be interesting.” 

“Yes ma’am,” said the innkeeper, “‘ yes, I should do that, 
] must think about that.” 

«It would be interesting,” she said in a low voice, “ though 
not at all necessary, of course, really. Yet you never know. 
Had a book always been kept here ...” She chuckled. 
“All the strangers, think of it. You don’t know who ze 
re, Do you now?” 

He shook his head. She was smiling at him. The two 
young men were looking at her. In the lamplight, her 
uptilted face cupped in her hands and her shining mane of 
lair were astonishingly beautiful. There was a transforming 
radiance about her ; an expression rare and sad and lovely 
crossed her face for a moment. The landlord looked at her, 
fascinated. Suddenly she spoke again. 

“You may be harbouring an angel unawares, any time. 
Ora genius. As your precedessors did. Perhaps another 
Conrad or Lawrence.” 

The landlord began to mutter again. 
ar, “im!” 

“Still, he was a great man, you know.” 

“P’raps ’e was, but when them ’ikers comes in in the 
summer with their D. H. Lawrence this and their D. H. 
lawrence that, it fair makes me mad. Damn D. H. 
lawrence, I says. Damn D. H. Lawrence!” 

She smiled at him again, then turned to the other two. 
“Well, we must be getting on,” she said. They followed 
het meekly out. At the door she turned round. 
“Goodnight!” she called out. “ Don’t forget that 
book ! ” 

They got into the little car. The noise of its engine 
sxemed deafening in the thick silence of the fog. The 
teadlights sprayed two milky golden streams into the night. 
With a roar and a splutter, the giant’s pram moved jumpily 
away. The landlord stood at the door watching their 
departure. He could see the shoulders of her white dress, 
and her white hat with the thick red-gold hair beneath it. 
Then they were swallowed up in the mist. 

He went into the bar, shutting the door carefully behind 
him, puzzled, shaking his head. 

“Now who was that?” he said aloud, “ who the devil 
Was that >? 


MARGINAL COMMENTS 


By E. L. WOODWARD 


ONCE heard someone read Tennyson’s TJithonus in 
the presence of Dame Elizabeth Wordsworth. The 
reader almost broke down with emotion. 


“* The woods decay, the woods decay and fall, 
The vapours weep their burthen to the ground, 
Man comes and tills the field and lies beneath, 
And after many a summer dies the swan . . . 


” 


Dame Elizabeth relieved the strain by saying, in the clear 
tones of a woman Born to be Queen, “I always think that 
one of the greatest alleviations of old age has been the inven- 
tion of false teeth.” 


I remembered th's simple suggestion the other day when, 
in Dr. Singer’s excellent Short History of Medicine, I came 
upon the hint that the invention of spectacles might have 
been a contributory cause of the Renaissance. Roger 
Bacon noticed that convex lenses would be a help to eyes 
which had ceased to adapt themselves easily to near vision. 
Spectacles first came into use about the year 1300; they 
may have been worn by some of the more advanced persons 
who came to the parliaments of Edward I. They were 
in common use when Richard III lost his crown. They 
may well have played their part in the revival of learning 
by prolonging the years during which scholars could read 
texts. 

One could multiply instances of these minor changes 
with great effects. If you care to walk through your own 
town, or even down your own street, and to enquire at what 
date this or that amenity was introduced, you will be sur- 
prised at the result. One would need a tough constitution 
to go back to the Ages of Faith; most people would get 
chronic indigestion from the food, and unless you were 
fortified with a very full dose of modern inoculations, it is 
unlikely that you would live from Easter to Advent, or 
Advent to Easter, without catching some particularly nasty 
complaint. For that matter the Age of Reason was not 
very much better than the Age of Faith. Historians still 
dispute whether the Londoners who heard about the murder 
of Thomas Becket were any dirtier than the Londoners 
who heard the news of the death of Queen Anne. There 
is a story of a great French lady, greater even than Dame 
Elizabeth Wordsworth, who was walking, in her old age, 
with a friend in the outskirts of Versailles. Nearly half 
a century had gone by since the last days of the ancien régime, 
and the smells of Versailles were not what they had once 
been ; but the two walkers passed a courtyard from which 
there came a particularly rich and powerful stink. The 
great lady said: Ah, Monsieur, comme ¢a me rappelle les 
beaux jours d’autrefois. 

It is no longer fashionable to write panegyrics on the 
Industrial Revolution. People who read reports about the 
conditions of the working class in 1842 tend to forget that 
the indignation which these reports caused was something 
entirely new, and that it was new because the Industrial 
Revolution itself, even in its early stage, had raised standards, 
and produced, for the first time in the history of the world, 
a belief that poverty was a _ preventable accident. 
Look a hundred years earlier, and you will find that 
the labour of childbirth was in vain for three cases out 
of four, since only one baby in four survived to manhood 
or womanhood. Consider the importance of cheap cotton 
shirts, of cheap drainpipes, of the growth, and easy transport, 
of fresh vegetables. Consider the chemical discoveries (made 
possible only by the invention of mechanical apparatus) which 
resulted in chloroform, or the developments in microscopy 
without which bacteriology could never have been more than 
guesswork. The tough-minded men who buiit up fortunes 
were not carly Franciscans working for the relicf of human 
misery ; but, in the luck of things, they were not far wrong 
when they talked lyrically about their machines. 
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AUSTRALIA AND ASIA—A NEW. OUTLOOK 


By C. F. ANDREWS 


DUwRING a recent journey round the world, I went to India by 
the Panama route, visiting the Fiji Islands, New Zealand and 
Australia. The journey brought with it some new and unex- 
pected conclusions. 

New Zealand represents, in a delightful manner, the home 
country over again. But Australia has an atmosphere of its 
own. In spite of its huge modern cities there are vast, open 
spaces, rainless- deserts, and burning skies. In many ways 
it forms an integral part of the Far East. The longitude of Fre- 
mantle, in Western Austrailia, is the same as that of Hong-kong, 
and a line drawn north from Adelaide, in South Australia, 
intersects Japan. Queensland was at one time connected with 
Asia by an almost complete land-bridge, passing through what 
are now called the Dutch East Indies. 

The climatic difference between South and North Australia 
is immense. Melbourne has a really cold winter: Brisbane 
is on the border of the tropics. Further North, the heat is 
like that of Madras. While, in the old pioneer days, very 
little value was attached to the northern shores of Australia 
facing Asia, today they have assumed an altogether new impor- 
tance. The greatest problem which now confronts Australia 
is their scanty population. The subject is far too complicated 
for discussion in this article, but it clamours for some solution. 

The aeroplane has done most of all, in recent years, to 
develop the interior of the continent. When travelling, I have 
seen in public places a singularly interesting map, marking out 
the different air-routes whereby medical help can be obtained 
at out-of-the-way stations. It reveals at a glance how Australia 
has suddenly become air-minded, and also how the sparsely- 
inhabited territory has been opened up. 

The oceans which surround Australia are beginning to be 
traversed by air in a similar manner. The Pacific Ocean, 
with its coral islands dotted everywhere about, lends itself 
vo air-flight far more easily than the Atlantic. The Indian 
Ocean offers an easy crossing from Port Darwin to the Dutch 
East Indies. Tasmania and New Zealand are also coming 
into closer touch with Australia across the intervening seas. 
The West Coast of the United States will soon be only three 
days distant from Brisbane and Sydney. 

From the political standpoint, Asia has drawn nearer to 
Australia. Statesmen have watched with anxiety the south- 
ward trend of Japan. They are looking out towards India and 
wondering whether that country, within the same Common- 
wealth, can offer any moral and material support in case of 
jupanese aggression. As I passed on from one University to 
another, lecturing on India whenever an opportunity occurred, 
I was struck by the eagerness with which my words were heard. 
Questions followed each lecture as to India’s attitude towards 
Japan. What could be done in the cause of peace to forestall 
the dangers of war? Could a balance of power be reached in 
the Far East ? 

As might be expected, the Institute of International Affairs in 
Sydney and Melbourne had already begun to study, in detail, the 
economic and cultural relations between Australia and the East. 
A book has recently been published on the subject. Now, surely, 
is the time—this is the book’s thesis—to cultivate friendship. 
That unfortunate phrase, ‘‘ White Australia,” still stands in 
the way and is badly in need of revision. It ought to be 
pointed out by those in authority that the main object aimed 
at is economic, and not racial. Since the phrase has been 
regarded as insulting it should be withdrawn and some purely 
economic title substituted for it. As a simple matter of fact, 
the Indians who are domiciled in Australia are treated as 
equal citizens; there is no colour bar at all. When I have 
spoken and written about this in India, it has often removed 
a genuine misunderstanding. 

A political mission from Australia to India is long overdue. 
For there are many important avenues already open whereby the 
two countries might be brought closer together. To give 
one example only, there is no barrier even today (in spite of 
exclusion laws) against the entrance of Indian students into 
the AustraJian Universities, wherein the standards of the 
practical sciences are very high. The only barrier is the desperate 
poverty of the Indian student himself. Would it not be possible 


for Australia to offer bursaries which mi 
best Indian students, who come from the Villages, to finish th, 
medical or scientific courses in Australia ? Some of th they 
ties which bind modern China to the United Stent 
been formed by such cultural friendships. If, instead of ban 
millions of pounds sterling on battleships, only a wine 
were used in offering bursaries to Eastern students and — 
ing them into the Australian Universities, the neal a 
be incomparably great. Mh 

The closer relationship between India and Australia yoy 
not only remove misunderstanding and Promote friend = 
it would also speed up India’s freedom. For there is a je 6 
impatience manifest in Australia among thinking ead 
women because of the traditional slowness with which Whites 
has been relinquishing its own responsibility in India, 
the struggle for Indian freedom Australia would certainly 
in favour of a more progressive policy being adopted by Gres 
Britain. : 

In another direction, it was of the deepest interest to m. 
personally, as an educationist, to watch in Australia the growth 
of common ideas, which will link up India far more closely 
with the southern continent in the near future. For Austre . 
is very rapidly leaving behind the educational tutelage of 
Britain and launching out on a career of her own. Her sunny 
out-of-door climate needs a different mode of school life fron 
that prevailing in the cold, dark North of Europe, wher 
classes must be held indoors for the greater part of the year 
Sunshine, open air, cloudless skies, have their own lessons ; 
teach. Life at school has ample, sunny leisure both in Austral 
and India. Lessons can never be made as strenuously exactig 
as they are in England. “ Look at those sun-birds, bathing 
themselves in the sun,” said an Englishman to me, as y 
watched some young Australian children reclining on the gras 
reading their lesson books. It was easy to notice the differenc 
that had begun to mark off an Australian education from thy 
of England. This has brought the East nearer than it wy 
before ; because this sunny leisure is a part of the backgrou 
of the East. 

As one striking evidence of a growing cultural kinship betwea 
India and Australia, I noticed with great pleasure how Tago! 
himself is admired and loved in every part of Australia, especialy 
among those who are being trained for the teaching profession) 
When I was asked to speak in the Teachers’ Training Colleges, 
by far the most popular subject was Tagore’s School, a 
Santiniketan. Furthermore, whenever I broadcast about Inds 
I found it most helpful to read some of his prose poem 
and I was certain to receive later on, by post, some touchigy 
letters from those who were far away in the Australian “bust, 
telling me how much they had enjoyed ‘ listening-in” t 
what I had recited. Their evident pleasure in coming ii 
touch with an Indian mystical poet, such as Tagore, represet 
one side of the new cultural approach of Australia towards As 

There is a certain amount of disillusionment about Euro 
In the first place, as I have already pointed cut, the climatej 
beginning to tell, especially in the North, and the strang 
unlikeness of semi-tropical habits of daily life is tending’ 
produce a change of human character. Secondly, outside ti 
great cities of Australia, there is nore of that crowded ms 
with its worship of speed, which has become almost norm 
Great Britain. For in spite of the coming of the aeroplane, spt 
does not dominate the whole of life in the Southern Hemisphe! 
Human existence is more leisurely and less artificial. Ths 
is a silence in the vast spaces of Australia which modern Eur 
has lost. : 

That links Australia with the East. So, too, does the oped 
life in the sun throughout the greater part of the year. Itw 
upon the pores of the skin and tempers the blood. No bs 
can escape it. In that Australian ‘‘ bush,” the East is win 
its victory over the West all the year round. They cal 
the “ back of the Beyond,” the “‘ Never Never Land,” wis 
there is neither a road, nor a track, and silence reigns profout 
No habitation of man is to be seen. Only the vast sky strett 
overhead and the lowly earth beneath. It is that Aust 
which is continually claiming kinship with India and the Eas 
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THE THEATRE 


” By William Shakespeare. At the Old Vic 









wpenty V- 
ug. TYRONE 





GUTHRIE’S production rightly insists that this 
«good play, not just a bad Tattoo; and the result—save 
sf eames of comedy are pedestrianly done—is altogether 
© sive. How oddly topical it often is! The word “ lousy ” 
- The conspirators, Scroop, Cambridge and Grey confess 
j grovel with Trotskyist alacrity. War, and casualty lists, 
. national prestige are examined at length both by those who 
es to reason why and by those who haven’t. In the former 
ctegorys Mr. Olivier’s Harry is brilliant. He is, many will 
ne too far removed from Prince Hal: slaps too few backs, 
os prefectorial unction, emerges as a lightweight owing 
kinship to Hamlet which should have been Hotspur’s. But it 
isthe virtue of Mr. Olivier’s interpretation that he avoids the 
ashing complacency, the Teddy Lester, Captain of Cricket 
jsurance, with which the part is commonly invested. He 
throws away his opportunities outside Harfleur, and he is 
Jsewhere sometimes too subdued ; but on the whole he gives 
ys a very just and moving portrait of a young Englishman 



















“ to Ms with greatness and its penalties thrust upon him. 
re ie The French Mr. Guthrie depicts with insular but theatrically 
pss dective bias. Charles VI, in Mr. Harcourt Williams’ hands, 





hecomes a delightfully damaging caricature ; and Mr. Stephen 
Murray’s Dauphin has that glut of arrogance and that dearth 
of stamina of which it is customary and agreeable, in these 
slands, to suppose all foreigners compounded. It is left to 
Mr. Leo Genn, as the Constable of France, to remind us that 
we were fighting something more than fops; and he does so 
with consummate skill. Mr. Marius Goring’s Chorus yearns 
most winningly, on his creator’s behalf, for Hollywood. Mr. 
Emest Hare plays two small parts very well indeed ; Miss Jessica 
Tandy is a delightful decoration ; and Motley’s trappings are 
ingenious and practical and gay. It was a particularly happy 
notion to give the ragamuffin English those drab, essential packs. 
Everybody ought to see this, the last of the Old Vic pro- 
ductions for this year. PETER FLEMING. 
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“Anna Christie.’” By Eugene O’Neill. At the Westminster 
Theatre——‘* Angelica.’’ By Leo Ferrero. The Stage Society. 









betweall Ar the Westminster Theatre 

Tagore ya . : i 

speciale Aina Christie is, with one obvious exception, about the least 
ofessione successful of all Mr. O’Neill’s plays ; it is only by comparison 





with the native resources of :42 London theatre of today that it 
seems to merit a revival. Like most American plays which 
attempt to combine the tough with the symbolic it is inordin- 
ately sentimental, its plot is inconclusively developed, and half 
its imagery is fake ; if these faults are to be redeemed it must 
be extremely well performed. This production was wrecked 
irom the start by an almost incredible error of casting. Miss 
Flora Robson is an actress of impressive physique and strong 
personality who, as everyone knows, has no better in extracting 
the full effect from the most tempestuous scine da faire; the 
essence of Anna Christie is her physical insignificance and, in 
the first part of the play, her dumb and wilting passivity. In the 
second half of the play, when Anna Christie has recovered 
the power of thought and speech, and turns on her lover and 
his father, Miss Robson’s performance is vivid and effective. 
But for the first half she is at cross purposes with Mr. O’Neill 
over her part, and her emancipation does not develop naturally 
or plausibly out of her earlier misery. Mr. Niall MacGinnis 
plays the sailor with spirit, and Mr. Edward Rigby prevents 
his father’s senile obsession with the sea from becoming 
unduly oppressive. With a less incongruous Anna to assist 
them, their performances would have seemed even better than 
they did. 

Angelica, which the Stage Society presented for a single 
performance last Sunday, is an earnest and exceptionally tedious 
lable about a young hero who rids a fantastic city of its tyrant, 
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call f finds its inhabitants unenthusiastic towards democracy, and 
whe dies as the result of his principles. The author has decorated 
fous “ather than resolved his theme, his narrative method is highly 





uneconomic, and his satire has as much bite as a lapdog. The 
chief merit of this production is that it may prevent Angelica 
tm being inflicted on a less specialised audience. 

DEREK VERSCHOYLE. 










AND SCREEN 








THE CINEMA 


At the Leicester Square Theatre 


Mr. ROBERT FLAHERTY is said to have spent more than a 
year in India gathering material for this picture: a scene 
of elephants washed in a river, a few shots of markets and 
idols and forest, that is all. It cannot be compared in quantity 
or quality with what Mr. Basil Wright brought back from 
Ceylon after a stay of a few weeks. Elephant Boy has gone 
the same way as Man of Aran : enormous advance publicity, 
director out of touch with the Press for months, rumours 
of great epics sealed in tins, and then the disappointing 
diminutive achievement. In Man of Aran, a so-called docu- 
mentary, Mr. Flaherty had the islanders taught to hunt sharks 
for the sake of an exciting climax: there is nothing quite 
so flagrantly bogus in the new picture, but in all other respects 
it is inferior, even in the inevitable Flaherty skylines, against 
which the elephants in single file tactlessly take up the graduated 
positions of those little ebony and ivory toys Indian adminis- 
trators bring back to their female relatives at Cheltenham. 
With this exception Mr. Flaherty’s faults are negative: the 
more positive cfimes, the bad cutting, the dreadful studio 
work, the pedestrian adaptation so unfair to Kipling’s story, 
must be laid at Denham’s door. 

The climax of Kipling’s story of an elephant drive is the 
dance of the wild elephants which little Toomai, the Mahout’s 
son, watched from the back of Kala Nag. The story is quite 
legitimately padded out up to this point with incident: 
Toomai’s father is killed by a tiger, Toomai is ordered home 
by the great white hunter, Petersen, Kala Nag infuriated by 
the brutality of his new mahout runs amok, and Toomai 
returns only just in time to quieten the elephant as the hunter 
prepares to shoot it down. Kala Nag has broken the mahout’s 
leg and the man claims that its life is forfeit; Toomai, not 
knowing that Petersen has made the man forgo his claim, 
slips out with the elephant at night from the camp and is 
carried at dawn by Kala Nag to the secret dance. This is 
all reasonable and necessary embroidery on Kipling’s story, 
but Mr. Zoltan Korda, who is associated as director with 
Mr. Flaherty, has made nothing of these incidents. The 
episodes are not led up to, they just happen and are over 
before you have time to feel excitement or even interest. 

Kala Nag’s attack on the camp should have been the first 
great climax of the picture, but through lack of preparation 
and rhythm in the cutting, the scene is thrown away. As 
for the elephant dance—I suppose the fault rests with the 
Indian elephants who will not dance as Kipling describes 
them, stamping steady as trip hammers, rocking the ground, 
though a little could have been done with music and we 
might have been spared the models. But what has no excuse 
at this point is the story construction. To use the gathering 
of the wild elephants on their jungle dance-floor merely to 
resolve the problem of Petersen Sahib who has got to trap a 
certain number of elephants for labour if he is to retain his 
job—this is to throw away the whole poetic value of the 
original. 

Anyone who has had experience of British studios 
will know how they are governed by one word—suspense,— 
and here is a case where the most childish form of suspense 
is preferred to any other value, human or poetic. No attempt 
has been made to interest us in Petersen (Mr. Walter Hudd 
acts with a tiring over-emphasis), and yet the whole story 
is made to turn on whether or not his hunt will be successful, 
and we are expected to feel satisfaction at the thought of 
the wild dancers driven into the stockade to be tamed. 
Kipling’s mind, heaven knows, had its chasms; he was 
capable of crudities and cruelties, but not of that, and it is 
noticeable in this faltering and repetitive picture that it is 
only when Kipling speaks—in his own dialogue when Machua 
Appa apostrophises Toomai—that the ear is caught and 
the attention held. ‘‘ He shall take no harm in the Keddah 
when he runs under their bellies to rope the wild tuskers ; 
and if he slips before the feet of the charging bull-elephant, 
that bull-elephant shall know who he is and shall not crush 
him.” Unwise, unwise to let those weighted and authoritative 
syllables fall among the cheap china values, the “ Presents 
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from Mysore. GRAHAM GREENE. 


‘* Elephant Boy.”’ 
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MUSIC 
The Opera Season 


“* SOMETHING had better be done about this Royal Italian 
Opera.” That is not a quotation from Sir Thomas Beecham’s 
latest speech, which was concerned with the musical millennium, 
the lunacy of the B.B.C., and the average Englishman’s ignor- 
ance of Shakespeare. No, my quotation is the first sentence 
contributed to The World by its newly-appointed music critic, 
Mr. Bernard Shaw, forty-seven years ago. In spite, however, 
of his preoccupation with the aforesaid metaphysical specula- 
tions, it seems to have occurred to Sir Thomas Beecham that 
something had better be done about this Italian Opera, and, 
on the principle that if you want a thing well done you should 
do it yourself, he has handed Wagner over to Herren Reiner 
and Furtwangler, and taken on Verdi’s Otello, with which the 
Covent Garden season opens on Monday night. 


An Italian opera has not taken the first place in the “‘ grand ” 
season since the first year after the War, when Melba returned 
to sing in La Bohéme. Since then it has always been Die 
Meistersinger or Der Rosenkavalier or Fidelio, with the 
serious business of Der Ring following hard upon its heels. 
But in recent seasons Italian Opera has crept up from May 
into April, like a successful college Eight in the bumping- 
races, and this year it is head of the river, with Der Ring well 
down in the second division. No better choice than Otello 
could have been made to display Italian Opera at its greatest, 
and Don Pasquale, Donizetti’s buffo masterpiece follows close 
behind under the direction of Signor Salfi (vice Bellezza), who 
was tried out and not found wanting during the winter season. 


It seems to have been felt that something ought also to be 
done about this French Opera. The performances of French 
Operas in recent seasons have not been exactly creditable. So 
the combined forces of the Opéra and Opéra Comique are to 
come over and show us how these things are done in Paris. 
Their first appearance will be in Dukas’s Ariane et Barbe-bleue on 
Tuesday. This opera, produced thirty years ago and since then 
widely travelled in Europe and America, has not been given in 
London before. Its text is by Maeterlinck and, as may be sur- 
mised from that fact and its date, its music represents the French 
reaction to and against the Wagnerian music-drama. ‘‘ Grove ” 
tells us that “‘ the character of Ariane symbolises the liberating 
pity which struggles against the enslavement and feebleness of 
humanity, and which endeavours to educate towards a higher 
consciousness those souls which are not yet sufficiently 
developed to understand its significance.” I hope the music, 
of which the same writer speaks highly, will do something to 
make that significance clear and to lift the work above this woolly 
symbolism. But it speaks ill for the state of opera that for a 
“ novelty ” we have to go back a whole generation. However, 
a real novelty is to be presented later—Eugene Goossens’s 
Don Juan de la Mafiara with a text by Arnold Bennett. 


Apart from the casts announced for the first week, the 
management of Covent Garden has left its patrons very much 
in the dark about the singers whom they are invited to subscribe 
to hear. A short list published about a fortnight ago was 
more remarkable for its omissions, which included a number 
of names previously announced, than for its comprehensiveness. 
We are told that Mme. Leider is to sing Briinnhilde in the first 
cycle of Der Ring, and I for one am grateful that this great 
artist is not to be dropped entirely in favour of Mme. Flagstad, 
‘whose blameless singing is offset by a temperament too phleg- 
matic for the complete realisation of Wagner’s heroine. There 
was no mention of a possible Siegmund and Siegfried, nor, 
for that matter, of a Tristan. Is Herr Melchior at last to give 
place to another ? The worst of Herr Melchior is that whenever 
another Tristan or Siegfried appears in his place one always 
hankers to have him back again. Nor can I discover a Sieglinde 
among the singers announced. Are we really to be spared a 
repetition of last year’s grotesque appearance of the twin-born 
pair, whose get-up did credit to nothing but their lack of 
personal vanity ? 

It will be a pity if opera-goers, bedazzled by the opening of 
the grand season, overlook the revival of Vaughan-Williams’s 
delightful ballad-opera, Hugh the Drover, at Sadler’s Wells next 
Wednesday. It has always been a mystery to me why this piece, 
which combines the Englishman’s love of boxing with his taste 
for a good tune, has not been in the repertory these many years. 

DyYNELEY Hussey. 


KARL MAY 
[Von einem deutschen Korrespondenten] 


Um Deutschland zu verstehen, muss man seinen p 
verstehen. Um den “ihrer” zu verstehen, tn 2 
wiederum dessen geistige Entwicklung Verstehen, His 
Entwicklung aber steht im Zeichen von Karl May 
nun dieser Karl May, der einen Hitler beein flussen wl hh 
das Medium Hitler eine ganze Nation geistig fithren — 
Der 25.Todestag von Old Shatterhand alias Kar] May ist 
eine willkommene Gelegenheit zu dieser Betrachtung, . 
Karl May wurde geboren am 25.Februar 1842 in Hohense 
als Sohn eines Webers, war bis zu seinem sechsten : 
blind, wurde wegen Diebstahl wiederholt bestraft, sehr 
zahireiche phantastische Reisebeschreibungen, jim pan 
vierzig Bande, und starb am 30.Miarz 1912 in Radebeul 


Er hat eine dusserst komplizierte und problematische Jugs 
gehabt, dieser sachsische blinde Weberjunge und Vell 
ist es gerade diese ungewohnliche Form des ersten 
das die jungen Menschenskinder vor und auch wahrend gy 
Pubertat so heftig beriihrt. Freilich schwindet Normaleryeiy 
die Karl-May-Schwarmerei mit der einsetzenden Mannbaries 
und nur bei besonders infantilen oder hysterischen Typa 
bleiben die Visionen Shurehands und Winnetous stitker 4 
die Realitaten des Alltags. Aber Karl May war nicht nur ¢ 
kérperlich behindertes und schwer erziehbares Kind, e yy 
auch als Jiingling und Mann ein asozialer, ein krimineller Ty, 
ein Mensch, der die Schatten dieser Taten und Prozesse xj. 
lebens floh und ihnen niemals entkam. Irgendwelche Trpeng. 
richter hatten diese Jugendverfehlungen ausgekramt yj 
damit dem weisshaarigen Sechziger den Todesschlag versetz: 
der Alte hat sich von diesem Prozess, in dem er weineaj 
zusammenbrach, nie wieder erholt. In seiner Selbstbiographi. 
die den bezeichnenden Titel “Ich” fiihrt, hat er dig 
Jugendtaten als Streiche seines Unterbewusststeins hinstellky 
wollen, um sich dann mit einem fast abenteuerlichen Aufwani 
an Religiositaét selbst freizusprechen. Es ist heute, trotz dy 
Vierteljahrhunderts, das sein Leben von dem unseren tren, 
noch nicht an der Zeit, in die finsteren ‘‘ ewigen Jagdgriinde” 
von Abenteurertum, Jugend, Krieg und Kriminalitit him 
zusteigen. Noch ist es zu friih, das Dritte Reich aus dm 
Reiche Winnetous, des Fiihrers der Apachen zu erklire, 
Aber diese Arbeit wird einmal geleistet werden; sie mus 
einmal geleistet werden. 


Die Jugend kiimmert sich wenig um die Abgriinde von Kal 
May’s Seelenleben, sie verschlingt mit derselben Leidenschaft 
und Kritiklosigkeit Karl May wie Edgar Wallace; ihnen mach 
es keinen Unterschied, ob ein Gangster weisshiutig ode 
rothautig, ob der Held ein blonder Apache oder ein brinette 
Arier ist. Die Jugend berauscht sich an Karl May, weil & 
Held in Ich-Form erscheint und es fiir den kleinen Leser mi 
gliihenden Backen nicht schwer ist, sein “Ich” mit dm 
“Ich ” Winnetous zu identifizieren. So triumphiert der klem 
Fritz Schmidt auf seinem Nachmittagskanapee oder hinte 
seinem Zaunversteck iiber alle Feinde, Eltern und Lehr 
und missgiinstige Kameraden. So ersteht in ihm aus den 
Wunschtraum nach Reisen, Macht und Abenteuern jens 
schiefe und einseitige Weltbild, das ihn nur um so fester a 
die Gangster-Ideale professioneller Verbrecher fesselt. 


Karl May und Jules Verne, sie waren die Schiller und Goethe 
fiir die Vorkriegsjugend ; die heutigen heissen Tarzan wi 
Wallace. Es hangt einzig von der Einstellung des Einzelna 
ab, ob er dies als einen Aufstieg oder als eine Degeneration 
werten will. Karl May selbst war ein arbeitsbesessener gebildet 
Philister, der iiber dreissig Sprachen las, schrieb und sprach 
dessen Ideal eine Synthese aus Buffalo Bill und Jesus Christs 
war und in dessen Briefen sich Bibelzitate und Waffendetall 
so merkwiirdig und grauenhaft mischen. 


Heute noch, fiinfundzwanzig Jahre nach dem Ende diese; 
schwer reichen Hauserbesitzers, lebt ein Indianer in einet Bloc 
hiitte seines Gartens, ein gezihmter Pfértner des Karl-May 
Museums, das auch heute noch—oder gerade erst heute- 
den Anziehungspunkt nicht nur fiir Deutschlands J 
bildet. Man hat Bibliotheken iiber Klassiker und Romantike 
geschrieben ; man hat kaum begonnen, das viel 
Problem des Jugendschriftstellers zu untersuchen. J 
blieben ohne jeden Einfluss, dieser aber bedzoht mit sete 
“ Silber-und Donnerbiichsen,” getragen von den Handen at 
entflammten Jugend, den Frieden der Welt. G. 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


iting Week 
eet tio week of the year, at least for the naturalist, 
arrived. In my records, which concern the parts just 
os of London, nightingales are heard for the first time on 
17th exactly, and in the same patch of bushes. This 
the earlier arrivals have come very pat to their proper 
- Martins were seen for the first time on April 9th 
I believe, just one or two swallows were seen on the 
West Coast about the same day. Chiffchaff and wheatear 
were, of course, seen and heard, in March; but touching the 
; it is curious how many amateurs confuse the note 
with the great tits. The tit’s is a much sharper and harder 
i; and is not marked by the triple succession of notes 
which more often than not distinguishes the chiffchaff. A 
many birds have clutches of eggs; but it is remarkable 
that the linnets are still in little companies. The cuckoo, 
in my experience, usually precedes the nightingale by a few days. 
* * * * 


The Craft of the Graft 

The new system of grafting fruit-trees—sometimes known 
gs the Porcupine system—is enjoying an ample vogue. I 
found fruitgrowers in South Africa doing, even more thoroughly, 
just what they are doing in Kent and Worcestershire. One 

tree in the famous wine and fruit orchard of Schoongezicht 
had just been grafted in one hundred and seventy places 
and the business was by no means completed. The advantage, 
of course, of this multiple grafting of comparatively young 
and small shoots is that a variety can be changed in a twinkling ; 
and a large tree begins producing the new sort of pear or 
what not with the minimum of delay. The art is not difficult, 
though demonstration by a specialist or a very careful illus- 
tration is doubtless necessary. You shave a portion of the 
twig with a sharp knife, bend it till it cracks in a “ green 
fracture,” insert into the break the graft shaped to a sort of 
wedge, and the natural resilience or spring of the twig recovering 
its proper position holds the graft firmly in place. A little 
wax or grease does the rest. The speed at which an expert 
works is scarcely credible. I believe that in Australia trees 
have borne the new fruit in the summer immediately following 
the spring grafting. 
* * * 

Useful Starlings 

In the same garden a delightful example of the economic 
value of birds was recently demonstrated. Some of the 
fruit trees were suffering greatly from the greed of very 
numerous beetles. The only known method of dealing with 
them was to lean a few small turfs against one another, 
and from day to day to collect the beetles which had sought 
this agreeable shady refuge. The gardener had absorbed the 
general view that among the enemies of fruit that should 
be destroyed were the starlings, which are only less numerous 
at the Cape than in England. Happily he observed one 
day a number of starlings going methodically from turf refuge 
to turf refuge, throwing back the turfs and devouring with 
speed and gusto all the harbouring beetles. Since that day 
the gun has been silent in Schoongezicht. The starling is 
only less frequent at the Cape than in England; and the 
species are numerous. One of the handsomest and most 
obvious of the common birds is a redwinged species very 
handsome on the wing. 

* * 

More Waxwings 

The number of people interested in birds is so great that 
almost any reasonable enquiry elicits satisfactory answers, 
not only from home but from abroad. For example: I 
made some mention a week or two ago of those bright migrants 
ftom the North,. the waxwings which had appeared in fair 
numbers in Scotland at the end of February. A reader of 
The Spectator travelling to the Continent saw this bird in 
numbers at The Hague in the second week of March. It is 
always interesting to trace migration routes, and it seems not 
unlikely that this bunch of waxwings were returning from 
North Britain to their proper nesting homes in the north of 
Europe and Asia. Perhaps the best place in the world for 
observing the migration of birds lies between Britain and 
Scandinavia; and bird observers will hope that among the 
bristling fortifications of Heligoland, the Germans, who are 


fond and faithful observers of birds, still keep the island as a 
sanctuary as well as a fortress. 


* * ¥ * 

A Plant Elixir 

Now and again some “blessed word” strays from the 
laboratory into the domain of popular speech and enjoys a 
wide circulation. Vitamin was a good example. Its latest 
successor is “‘ hormone,” a rather more palpable thing than a 
vitamin, but still evasive. Scientific botanists all over the 
world have joined in the chase, and definite results are in sight. 
You may now, for example, treat your cuttings with a solution 
that stimulates hormones in the shoots and their beneficent 
activity is such that roots are produced quickly and certainly. 
There is some ground for the expectation that the multiplication 
of most plants will be rendered very much more easy than it 
has been in the past. Though some cuttings root freely and 
certainly, such as willows, poplars, or Jonicera nitida or currants, 
others too numerous to quote, are utterly obstinate, except 
under singular conditions. 

* * * * 

Hortomone A 

Hormones have of course long been studied in animal life, 
and their favourite place of residence has been discovered 
(chiefly in the ductless glands, I believe). It is a new discovery 
that they are found in plants; and the discovery once more 
emphasises the essential likenesses between animals and plants. 
The modern man of science can look at a flowering plant and 
quote his Wordsworth with approval. 

*T must believe, do all I can, 
That there is pleasure there.”’ 

Plant hormones and animal hormones fulfil very much the same 
function in some regards, but what concerns the gardener is 
their part in starting roots: the warmth and wet and aeration 
and other conditions recommended in text books are an attempt 
to set the hormones into active work. Now laboratory 
workers have made it possible to compound a chemical fluid, 
named for the moment Hortomone A, which co-operates with 
the plant hormones to the production of roots from else obstinate 
twigs. The I.C.I. has been busy with tests of the new chemical, 
and results are proving satisfactory. 


* * * 

Horse and Lion 
If any lover of horses wishes to realise how much the English 
horse has improved of late years—that is, in the last two 
thousand years or so—he should make pilgrimage, as I did 
last week, to the Vale of the White Horse. The vast chalk 
outline seems to some scoffers less like a horse than some 
prehistoric monster; but there they are wrong. The animal 
bears so close a resemblance in general form to the horse as 
known to the early Briton, that students of such matters are 
enabled to make a plausible conjecture at the artist’s date. 
He must have flourished before the Roman occupation; and 
the latest view, I understand, is that he drew, or scraped, 
this historic portrait a century or so before the Romans came 
in force to Britain. Such inferences of course are liable to 
error. For example, the plausible but imperfect lion chalked 
out on the Dunstable Downs below Whipsnade does not 
indicate the date when lions were first introduced into this 
country. The lion is well placed; and after standing on the 
downs above both horse and lion I was struck by the similarity 


of the two views over the valleys below. 
x * * x 


Winter Diet 

Here are some further notes on the feeding habits of little 
owls recorded from a Hertfordshire brickyard last week: 
‘* Swallows also nested in the shed to which the owls had 
access but were never disturbed by them. In the winter 
and early spring the owls’ diet was mainly mice and beetles, 
as shown by the contents of the ‘ quids’ dropped in the 
shed where they had nested; they may have had an occasional 
bird judging by the feathers sometimes found but it was doubt- 
ful whether these were from fresh kills or remains of summer 
feasts turned out of the nest which they still frequented. On 
one occasion on a ledge in another shed I found five or six 
dead mice, all headless, no doubt deposited there by owls 
who had caught more than their immediate needs required.” 

W. BeacH THOMAS. 
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LETTERS TO 


(Correspondents are requested to keep their letters as brief as is reasonably possible. 


THE EDITOR 


The most suitable 


length is that of one of our “ News of the Week” paragraphs. Signed letters are given a preference 
over those bearing a pseudonym, and the latter must be accompanied by the name and address of the 
author, which will be treated as confidential—Ed. THE SPECTATOR.] 


THE PRISON SYSTEM 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 

Sir,—In The Spectator of March 19th, Mr. Mark Benney 
writes ‘‘It is very significant that the only serious attempts 
at prison reform in this century have been those of Socialist 
Russia and Fascist Italy.” I venture to disagree. At the 
termination of the International Prison Congress held in 
London in 1925, Professor Ferri, Professor of Criminal Law 
and* Criminology at the University of Rome wrote: ‘ We 
have visited and inspected not only your prisons in London 
but many others. In all of them we found admirable reforms 
in the treatment of prisoners with the aim of rehabilitating 
them morally and reclaiming them as free and honest citizens. 
It is my conviction that Great Britain holds a position in the 
very forefront of progress in the treatment of criminals.” 
He further referred to the after-care of discharged prisoners, 
“‘without which no reformed prison can hope to achieve 
good results.” 

We have seen in this country the appointment of unofficial 
visitors to prisons—now numbering 650—who in my view 
have proved of immense value in the reform of the prisoner. 


Since the War Wakefield has been chosen for the newest 
developments in the prison service. In later years a training 
schoo! for prison officers has been maintained at Wakefield 
at which all those intending to become officers must spend a 
period of probation. Housemasters assist the Governor. 
Voluntary workers from the local Toc H give classes in a 
wide range of subjects. During the last three years batches 
of prisoners have left Wakefield Gaol daily, transferred in a 
lorry to work on a wooded estate off the Barnsley-Wakefield 
Road, returning at night. Sixty-five prisoners have been 
regularly employed in this way. Throughout the last few 
months huts have been erected to house the men. A camp 
such as has been established near Wakefield will be almost 
self-supporting and therefore is economical. The men will 
stop in camp during the week and return to Wakefield Gaol 
over the week-end. 

Wakefield receives the most promising types of prisoners 
in the North and Midlands—long time first offenders—star 
prisoners (serving sentences of two years or under)—and a few 
of the ‘‘ special ’? class—that is—those who though not first 
offenders have shown some sign of an effort to pull up, or 
because of their youth. The system is working admirably. 

Another valuable experiment is being carried out by the 
Borstal authorities at North Sea Camp, Freiston, near Boston, 
Lincs, where 86 boys are hard at work reclaiming from the 
sea 600 acres of salt marshes which may in time become 
excellent market-garden land—suitable for growing food. 
The results of this experiment up to the present are most 
satisfactory. 

Can a system be a failure which in England and Wales 
during the 25 years ended in 1934—the latest official figures— 
has resulted in the reduction of the number of prisons by one 
half? During the same period the annual receptions into 
prison have fallen from 186,000 to 56,000 and the daily average 
population from 20,000 to 12,000. 


I have reason to believe that the prison population today 
is lower than it has ever been during the last 100 years and 
possibly at any period previously. There has also been a 
remarkable reduction in the length of sentences during the 
last 25 years. Crimes of violence show a general tendency 
to decrease though they attract more newspaper attention 
than any other type of crime, which gives the erroneous 
impression that they have been increasing in recent years. 

I must add that I am a visiting justice of a prison, a Magistrate 
of over 20 years’ standing and I have been Treasurer of this 
Society for 18 years—during which period I have interviewed 
hundreds of prisoners from various gaols. ‘These interviews 
have confirmed the high opinion I had already formed of 
the prison officers—not warders by the way—of this country. 
The Commissioners of prisons—as I have endeavoured to 


show—are untiring in their efforts to introduce New me 
and reforms which are quite unknown to the general public 

I am proud of our prison system. It is well to Temembes 
that the vast majority of those who go to Prison are norm, 
people who merely happen to have been found out. In 
view we hear too much of the abnormal prisoner and of ay 
being a disease. —Yours faithfully, J. HERBERT Twaynny 

Hon. Treasurer, : 
Bedfordshire Discharged Prisoners’ Aid Society 
H.M. Prison, Bedford. 4 
[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 
S1r,—My letter on the subject of the prison officer has brought 
forth a vehement denial from Mr. Mark Benney that he bs 
ever commented adversely on the prison service, I never 
accused him of doing so. On the contrary I was concernej 
solely with Mr. Bernard Adler who rushes noisily into print 
in order to vilify prison officers as being the “ dregs of society”: 
the perpetrator of this cruel libel being a gentleman th 
has apparently never entered a prison, either compulsorily or 
voluntarily, who has probably never even seen a prison office 
and who is happy to base this kind of accusation on hearsay 
and ex parte evidence. 

I have no quarrel with Mr. Benney although he seems t) 
have one with me. He is simply the writer of one of several 
recent books in which ex-prisoners describe their experience 
and criticise the system by which they have’ been punished, 
Such criticisms are natural, and indeed not undesirable, jf 
only because a prison system found wholly satisfactory by 
prisoners would undoubtedly be a bad one. His book js 
described as an “ amazing life-story ” and this description js 
more or less true, the sequence of the author’s criminal exploits 
being interrupted only by the periods of his enforced retirement 
—to industrial school, to Borstal or to convict prison. More- 
over if these adventures are not narrated with pride, at least 
the writer shows no signs of humility, as witness his publisher's 
announcement on the wrapper that the contents are “ witty, 
dramatic and unrepentant.’ (The italics are mine.) If, after 
that, Mr. Benney resents the description ‘ ex-convict” a 
a “‘term of opprobrium” unworthy of a prison visitor I can 
only say that he is quite inconsistently sensitive. 

I had not, and I have not, any wish to debate penology with 
Mr. Adler. The purpose of my letter was simply to defend 
a very decent body of men from his unbalanced and unfounded 
calumny. As a result Mr. Adler now abuses me, but J, unlike 
the prison officer, can, if I wish, answer back. I do not propos 
to do so. So if he really thinks that I would defend the rack 
and the thumbscrew and am a potential hanger of children 
he shall remain unshaken in that belief. 

But, in conclusion, I would give Mr. Adler one word of 
advice. He asks how he shall obtain his facts about prison 
at first hand and suggests two ways of doing so—both oi 
which are unsatisfactory. There is, however, a third way 
which has perhaps never occurred to Mr. Adler. That is by 
going down to a prison, not as a criminal nor as a journalist 
in search of copy ; but as a man keen to do a useful job among 
his fellows, determined to examine every viewpoint of this 
most difficult question and, so far as he finds the system 
defective, to lend a hand personally in putting wrong things right. 
—Yours faithfully, Joun A. F. WATSON. 

16 Hanover Square, London, W.1. 


SCIENCE IN THE SCHOOL 
[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 
Sir,—Behind Dr. Shackleton Bailey’s plea in last weeks 
Spectator for the teaching of the elements of a wider range 0 
sciences in schools, lies a philosophy of education which, | 
hope, is not shared by many. It is certainly a long way {rom 
Plutarch’s fine educational tenet: ‘‘ the child’s mind is net 


a vessel to be filled, but a fire to be kindled.” 
Dr. Shackleton Bailey says, and I agree with him, that 
“all too often pupils have gone out into the world possessi23 
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inadequate scientific information of a general character.” 
ot ® no doubt that in this age of science a man who has 
There abba a certain minimum of scientific knowledge is 
- “ tely educated. But if the aim of the teacher of 
ear the school is merely to impart this information, 
: oe deserves the criticism which he sometimes gets from 
OF anical » colleagues, that his subject is void of any 
eo yalue. Thus science in school is often regarded by 
a who think that its object is to hand on tit-bits of useful 
‘formation as only suitable for the duller boy, who is incapable 
of appreciating subjects like mathematics and classics, which 
ysually demand some measure of mental discipline. 

| think that the prevalent state of ignorance would be made 
e adopted what Dr. Shackleton Bailey calls “a 
sounder educational policy,” and “ sacrificed depth for breadth 
in the case Of the average pupil.” I agree that a wide syllabus, 
including the simpler aspects of many sciences, is more suitable 
for beginners up to the age of about 13, than a more severe 
study of any one science ; but I think that such ‘“‘ information- 
mongery ” extended much above this age hardly deserves to 
te called “an educational policy.” 

Most teachers of science have before them three aims: 
(1) to impart a scientific habit of mind, an appreciation of 
scientific method; (2) to arouse the scientific spirit, to make 
real the romance of scientific discovery ‘‘ by guiding a boy 
sowly along the path by which the truth was revealed by him 
who first laid hold of it—by this method the learner catches 
the spirit of science ” (Sir Michael Foster) ; (3) to teach the 
facts and principles of the sciences and their application to 
everyday activities. 

The “natural curiosity ” which Dr. Shackleton Bailey says, 
prompts some boys to read in their own leisure hours, is 
surely latent in all. I find that if a boy’s interest in the world 
of science is aroused at school through the careful study of 
one branch of science, he wili read widely in other branches 
in his own time. But his curiosity is certainly not brought 
out by the spoon-feeding ‘‘ informative ” method of teaching, 


worse if W 


| which satisfies such curiosity at one stroke with but little 


effort on the part of the learner. A real appetite for knowledge 
is induced by an inspiring glimpse of the feast ahead. This 
is only possible, in the time available, through the slow 
unfolding of one, or possibly two, branches of science. 

The real question at issue is not, as Dr. Shackleton Bailey 
says, “whether it is preferable to give pupils specialised 
knowledge in two scientific subjects only or whether it would 
not be feasible to embrace the elements of ” several, but it is 
whether we are going to educate, or to cram with snippets of 
information.—Yours, &c., G. VAN PRAAGH. 

Christ’s Hospital, Horsham. 


CONDITIONS IN MENTAL HOSPITALS 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 

Sin,—I have followed closely the correspondence in The 
Spectator regarding the conditions in mental hospitals. While 
being in complete agreement with those who deplore the 
overcrowding and attendant evils in our hospitals, I feel 
that it is imperative that someone should attempt to honour 
those doctors and nurses who so willingly devote their lives 
to the care of the insane. 

When one has had the responsibility of caring for even a 
slight mental case one realises how much we owe to this noble 
race Of men and women. I wonder how many of us with a 
relative in a mental hospital have wished to “‘ put them away ” 
as“ Expertus ” suggests. Surely the intelligent man or woman 
realises that mental trouble is just as much a disease as cancer. 
For the latter illness we should immediately seek the advice 
of a specialist. Obviously the same course must be followed 
ma mental illness and not trust to our “ natural affinity ” 
t0 provide the necessary care. 

Some without doubt of the private mental hospitals are run 
by unscrupulous persons for private gain, but to condemn 
them entirely shows ignorance on the part of any writer. 

the present time I have a very near relative in one of these 
much-abused places, which is incidentally run by a committee 
having no pecuniary interest in the hospital, the sole purpose 
of which is to restore these suffering people to health, and 
0 care for those who are unable to carry on in the world. 

Fach time I visit this hospital I come away filled with thank- 


fulness that such a place exists, for I am not sufficiently conceited 
to imagine that my love alone could effect a cure and I am well 
content to put my trust in those specially trained for this 
difficult task.—Yours sincerely, A RELATIVE. 


[To the Editor of THe SPECTATOR.] 

Sir,—The letter of ‘‘ Expertus ” certainly does not exaggerate 
the conditions in some of the licensed houses for mental 
patients. The monopoly for keeping certified patients was, 
in some cases, acquired a hundred years ago, and methods of 
treatment and interior decoration often seem equally antiquated. 
The Royal Commission advocated in 1924 that these houses 
should either be abolished or their numbers increased to 
do away with the monopoly. Neither course has been followed. 

Only the metropolitan licensed houses are inspected six 
times yearly by the Commissioners, as ‘‘ Expertus ” suggests. 
The provincial ones get two visits, and four from the licensing 
justices, who walk through as quickly as possible, averting 
their eyes. A patient who wishes to write a complaint has 
great difficulty in obtaining their names from the authorities. 

Reports on rate-aided institutions, if shocking, are at least 
candid and thorough. But those on licensed houses briefly 
remark that the patients seemed comfortable. No particulars of 
food, occupation, number of X-ray examinations, post-mortems, 
malarial or psycho-therapy, prolonged immersion baths, 
violet ray or narcosis treatment are ever given, since few 
remedial methods are ever used. We are seldom told how many 
—if any—of the nursing staff are fully qualified, or given 
individual discharge or death-rates. The general death-rate 
is higher in private than in public institutions.—I am, Sir, &c., 

T. PooLer. 


RELIGION IN SPAIN 
[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.]} 
Si1r,—Perhaps you will allow me space to reply to the relevant 
points in Mr. Arnold Lunn’s devastating letter published in 
The Spectator of April 9th? 

To Mr. Lunn white is white, but black is evidently “‘ Red.” 
No half shades for him. Every time he refers to an individual 
in loyalist Spain, or to any activity, he lets fly with the epithet 
“Red ” or “ Communist.” And this makes nonsense of his 
case, for everyone but Franco’s blindest supporters knows 
that President Azafa, Alvarez del Vayo, Indalecio Prieto, 
Martinez Barrio and others who are responsible for Spanish 
policy today are about as ‘‘ Red” as Mr. Herbert Morrison 
or Sir Archibald Sinclair. 

A study of the Communist (really Communist) Press in 
Spain would convince anyone but Mr, Lunn that the Commun- 
ist Party is too engrossed with the war to have any energy 
over for anti-God propaganda. And even if it were not so, 
the “ Reds ” would not have the smallest chance of seeing their 
wishes adopted as a national policy. The Communist Party 
holds only two seats in the Cabinet. 

The Spanish Church, Mr. Lunn assures us, must be adopting 
a neutral attitude in the struggle “‘ because the Church has 
not yet recognised the Government at Burgos.” Really, 
such a sophistry is unworthy of him. The Vatican, like 
other temporal powers, has its diplomats, but it is to the 
attitude of the higher Ecclesiastics in Spain that one looks for 
proof of impartiality. Led by the Cardinal Primate they 
have with very few exceptions lent the full weight of their 
spiritual authority to General Franco’s movement. The 
Primate’s very explicit declarations have been - published, 
often in full, by The Universe and the rest of the English 
Catholic Press. This consistent and considered attitude 
follows logically from the active political rdle assumed by the 
Spanish Church before February, 1936. One must pay 
tribute to the Basque Catholics, to the Bishops of Vitoria 
and Pamplona, and to devout laymen like Sefior Ossorio y 
Gallardo, who have refused to associate themselves with a 
reactionary movement masquerading under the guise of 
Christianity. 

Now to deal with Mr. Lunn’s challenges to myself. Enquiries 
made personally on the spot have convinced me that certain 
churches in Barcelona were, in fact, used as fortresses from 
which the troops attempted to dominate the city during the 
July rising. I am supported by a public statement issued by 
Sefior Bosch-Guimpera, the well-known archaeologist who 
is Rector of Barcelona University. 
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Mr. Lunn is perfectly capable of dismissing the testimony ' . 


of this distinguished man as a “‘ Red lie ” ; and so, if he should 
visit Republican Spain in search of material to support his 
more reckless allegations, I shall be delighted to give him an 
introduction to a non-Spanish and non-political eyewitness 
of the machine-gunning incident upon which he casts doubt, 
and of much else besides. Incidentally, on the first day of 
the rising the populace was defending itself desperately with 
flower-pots and kitchen-knives against well-armed troops, 
and ‘“‘ Red propaganda ”’ did not yet run to news-reel cameras ! 

With regard to ‘‘ Nationalist ” atrocities, and in particular 
to the massacre of Trade Unionists, I suppose that the detailed 

_ declaration of the Madrid College of Lawyers is out of court, 
and that Don Eduardo Ortega y Gasset, over whose name it 
appears, is a ‘“‘ Communist.” I must therefore trouble Mr. 
Lunn to turn to The Times of August 6th, 17th and 28th, 
September 5th and October 30th; and to the Daily Telegraph of 
November 14th. 

I hope he will take particular note of the massacres at 
Badajoz and the slaughter of the Rio Tinto miners. Not a 
word of protest against these excesses has reached this country 
from the. Spanish Church which General Franco champions. 

Finally, to satisfy Mr. Lunn’s understandable desire for 
documentary evidence, I am sending him a list of over a hundred 
non-combatants who have been put to death in towns controlled 
by the rebels. Most. of them are professional men belonging 
to one of the Liberal parties, but there are also Catholic priests 
among them. 

And it still goes on. General Mola has just threatened to 
*“‘ raze to the ground ”’ the whole Basque country, whose pro- 
foundly Christian inhabitants he is attempting to subdue with the 
aid of Moors and probably pagan Germans. Yours faithfully, 

ro Egerton Road, Manchester 14. R. M. KEYEs. 

{Mr. Arnold Lunn having challenged Mr. Keyes, and Mr. 
Keyes having now replied, the correspondence cannot be 
continued. The citation of rival lists of atrocities can lead 
nowhere, and the pressure on our correspondence columns is 
such that we cannot give further space to a discussion of that 
particular aspect of the Spanish situation.—Epb. The Spectator.] 


FASCISM AND RELIGION. 
[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 

Si1r,—Miss Margaret Collins of the B.U.F. attempts officially 
to rebut the anti-Fascist charge of State supremacy with the 
usual bluff about “‘ religious toleration for all.’ This is simply 
to play upon the popular confusion between pious observances 
and the religious imperative 

No one doubts for a moment that Fascism, like Imperial 
Rome of old, would preserve a masterly indifference to the 
elected routine pieties of the peoples under its sway. On the 
other hand, it would have reason strongly to resent the spirit 
of Religion. Religion, which affirms the soul to be inviolate, 
is in very theory not compatible with submission to despotic 
political rule; while in practice a State itself acting without 
the religious imperative would not withhold decrees insulting 
the individual conscience. That disposes at once of the flimsy 
pretence that no antagonism need exist between Fascism and 
Religion as the latter is understood in Protestant countries. 

Thus, Mosley’s figment about the connexion of Fascism 
with “‘ spiritual values” is a patent falsehood. To alienate 
Liberty is to insult the conscience of Man. No independent 
loyalties like those symbolised in the immortal quotation, 
““Render unto Caesar, &c.’’ could co-exist under Fascism. 
Fascism stands for a State upheld by military force; and to 
that Christians, with their now fuller realisation of the implica- 
tions of the Faith, will no longer submit. Religion, indeed, 
is the only adequate enemy of Fascists or any other body which 
appropriates its spirit. , 

Unhappily, Mr. Gordon Evans is only too right in associating 
Communists with the Fascist spirit. Both are perfectly willing 
to ride rough-shod over others’ feelings, and to secure their own 
will regardless of the stable judgement of a dispassionate 
majority. Communism, however, is less to be despised than 
that which represents the insane ambition of one man. The 
impudent mendacity of Mosley’s faction is shown at the outset 
in the anomalous title of ‘“‘ British Union of Fascists and 
National Socialists,’ but it is obviously intended to practise 
on the sensation created in this country by the spectacle of 
Mussolini and Hitler.—Yours, &c., 


55 Swinton Street, W.C. 2. LinpsAY S. GARRETT. 
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KUDA BUX 


[To the Editor of Tue SPECTATOR] | 
Sir,—Mr. Harry Price, in arguing that, because Kuda 
* see? with his head tied up in a ba + Bag 
must be considered invalid, seems to be at fault . » iy 
logic ; the matter, as I understand it, was Whether 
see with his eyes shut, and not whether he could d : 
his head altogether enclosed. This may seem a nant . 
but, as Kuda Bux tells me that he depends upon br Pon, 
freely in order to be able to exercise what, if 
rather unusual form of extra-sensory perception, jt ig Crug 
the validity or otherwise of what he professes to do, Tes 
Price appears to be in the position of one who, Wea fe 
an e’ectric motor demonstrated to him, would refuse to i. 
the fact that it worked because the experimenter insisted 
the wires to the battery must be connected. ta 
I hold no particular brief for Kuda Bux : I have not seen hin 
work under test conditions ; but what he did before me Was 
sufficient interest to have warranted further and ie 
investigation. And now that we are coming to TeCognise thy; 
Indian Yoga methods (whether the “ Raja,” or higher, or th 
“Hatha ” or lower—and highly dangerous—kinds) can . 
Western psychologists much about realms and forces of whic, 
as yet, we have no inkling, it would be foolish to discredi, , 
man on what, in point of fact, is a scientific mistake, The 
mind which is closed against admitting the possibility of a thin 
because it cannot understand it is in every way as unscientif. 
as that which is credulous enough to swallow anything which , 
sufficiently unlikely—whether this be applied to chemist, 
politics, fire-walking or psychism.—I remain, yours, &e, 
41 Harley Street, London, W. 1. L. J. Benor, 


Senuine, js , 


Stricter 


JAPAN’S SOUTHWARD THRUST 
[To the Editor cf THE SPECTATOR.] 

S1r,—I have read with much interest Mr. Chamberlin’s artic 
in the last issue of The Spectator on ‘‘ Japan’s southwari 
thrust.” I would ask him, and the writers of many other suc} 
articles, but one question—How is Japan to solve her population. 
problem by peaceful means if she is not allowed to expand 
economically southward and westward and every other wa 
she can? Till that question is answered satisfactorily I wonde 
what right we have to speak critically of her ceaseless effort ty 
obtain fresh markets.—Yours faithfully, 

W. H. Murray WaAttoy, 

The Vicarage, Broxbourne, Herts. 


“OUR MILITARY BRASS-HATS” 
[To the Editor of THE SpECTATOR.] 
Sir,—In The Spectator of April 2nd, Mr. E. L. Woodwari 
states: ‘“* If he—7.c., Rudyard Kipling—had turned upon th 
brass-hats who had given less thought to preparation for wa 
—their proper business—than to preparation for sport, kx 
would have been right.” 

The implication is untrue ; the thought given to preparation 
and training for war was intense and severe during the ta 
years preceding August, 1914. I was merely a young office 
at the time, but the Higher Command—i.e., the senior offices 
—worked us and themselves hard. Towards the end of 191! 
I took up a minor post largely connected with mobilisation 
My seniors then made it clear to me how anxious they wet 
as regards the European situation and the probability of ow 
being involved in war. They based their conclusions on th 
knowledge that if war broke out between France and Germany, 
the latter would invade through Belgium and that Britain 
was unlikely to fail in honouring her pledges. 

During the next two years and seven months I was hard 
worked and had only one period of ten days leave; but! 
worked no harder than did the majority of senior officers 
holding responsible positions, whose study of the problems 
facing them was unceasing. Re 

The training of troops and staffs was intensive, every military 
and political move on the Continent was followed closely. 

But the military authorities had to face the apathy of th 
public and Government as regards the dangers ahead. Only 
sufficient money was available to equip an Expeditionary Foret 
of six divisions and man our coast defences ; everything ove 
and above this had to be improvised after the outbreak of wat. 
The Territorial Army, composed of devoted officers and met, 
lacked equipment and proper armaments. Within the limits 
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by the Government no body of men could have done 
0 fit themselves and the troops for war than did the 
- » Command of those days. Few of them are now here 
4 themselves, but to state “ they prepared for sport 
oe “ for war” is a gross and unjustifiable libel. These 
and re not warmongers, they certainly did not desire war ; 
04 wuld read, owing to close study, the trend of events. 
~ a of the nation was for the most part indifferent, the 
we entsia particularly so. On the eve of war, the politi- 
- Cgeeceing the Government and Opposition were week- 
pe in the country, and I have a lively recollection of how 
pas it was to obtain a decision on any matter of importance. 
The Expeditionary Force, the most highly trained body that 
has ever left these shores, saved France and saved our Empire. 
By the middle of 1915 it had been annihilated ; but had done 
+. work. Since the War a certain type of writer has persist- 
po decried the leaders ani organisers of the Force, without 
ie any attempt to study the problems and difficulties they 
had to face. ; ; esd 
Sport plays its part in the preparation for war, which imposes 
severe physical strain on both leaders and men. An unfit 
General or soldier is useless in the field, however clever he 


allowed 


be. 
me po been a subscriber to The Spectator for some years; 


the contributions therein are no doubt written by clever men, 
professors and such-like ; but many remind me of a certain 
chaplain, who served in France. This chaplain, newly ap- 
pointed to a Brigade Headquarters, was a learned man. On 
his first evening in mess he quoted Plato and then with a giggle 
said: “But I do not suppose anyone here can understand 
that or has read Plato.” ‘“‘Ho! Ho!” said the Brigadier, 
“Tet us see!” One after another the other members of the 
mess capped the quotation. ‘‘ Now stand on your chair for 
being a rude and naughty boy,” said the Brigadier, “ and 
reflect that all soldiers are not ignoramuses.” So the chaplain 
stood on his chair during the remainder of dinner and thereafter 
was less pedantic. If the wise contributors to The Spectator 
reflect that men of action are not necessarily uneducated or 
unscientific, that our present Air Force, civil and military, 
was born in the work of the old Army Balloon Corps, nurtured 
and evolved by soldiers such as Henderson, Trenchard and 
Sefton Brancker, they might be capable of writing criticisms 
on military matters with a finer appreciation.—I am, Sir, &c., 
H. LETHBRIDGE ALEXANDER, 


AIR RAID PRECAUTIONS 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 
$ir,—In one of its usually logical ‘‘ News of the Week” para- 
graphs, The Spectator last week compares the efficacy of air-raid 
wardens, in adding to the possibility of future war, to. the 
influence of umbrellas on rainfall. 

The phenomenon of rainfall occurs as the result of conditions 
at present outside human control. Consequently an umbrella 
is incapable of causing the clouds either to retreat or burst. 
War, on the contrary, only afflicts (or peace blesses) a world 
which wills it. And it is a fact of psychological science that 
in the realm of things amenable to control by the human will, 
expectation of something happening greatly increases the 
likelihood that it will actually happen.—Yours faithfully, 

H. W. CHENEY. 

Arden Vale, 129 St. Bernard’s Road, Olton, Birmingham. 


GUNS AND CARBOHYDRATES - 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 
Sik,—In his moving article ‘‘ Guns and Carbohydrates ” Mr. 
Michael Spender draws a picture of a most important aspect 
of present-day life in Germany, which apparently escapes less 
observant visitors. 

“Malnutrition is extensive ” he says, and quite rightly he 
points out that it would be futile to rejoice at ‘‘ the difficulties 
consequent on a political system with which one disagrees.” 

Yet, for some reason, he does not draw the logical conclusion 
of his own admission, namely that Germany is a victim of her 
preference of guns to butter. Instead of that, he makes a most 
Staggering allegation that an attempt is being made by the 
world outside ‘‘ to starve Germany into good behaviour.” At 
least that seems to be the obvious inference of his concludinz 
Temarks, 

With all respect to your contributor, such a coateation is 


utterly absurd. There is no need to appeal to the world to 
refrain from such a course of action because no country, or 
group of countries, could possibly be so wicked or so stupid to 
attempt any such thing. 

I forget who originally coined the phrase of Germany’s 
** self-encirclement,” but if today the Germans are suffering 
from a shortage of food or any other political and economic 
difficulties (apart from the general ones, of course, afflicting us 
all) these are entirely of their own creation. 

According to official German statistics there was an export 
surplus in 1936 of no less than 550 million marks, or 45 million 
pounds sterling; that is a very handsome amount, and with it 
Hitler could have easily provided the Germans with all the food 
they require. In fact, there would even have remained a balance 
enabling him and Dr. Schacht to do something for Germany’s 
long-suffering creditors—were it not for the fact that the idea 
of honouring their country’s obligations seems profoundly 
abhorrent to both these gentlemen. Moreover, Germany is 
now spending one thousand million pounds a year on arma- 


ments ; with half that amount she would still be a good starter 


in this suicidal race, while the other half would be more than 
adequate for meeting all the peaceful requirements of the 
German nation. 

If they prefer to spend all they have got, and even that which 
they have not, on war preparations—that is their own look-out ; 
but the rest of the world can hardly take the blame for it. The 
situation was admirably summed up in a recent article in The 
Banker, which said : 

“Herr Hitler must reap what he has sown, and his nuisance value 
must be discounted in his own disillusioned country and not in the 
City of London.” 

In other words, the Germans cannot get away with “ getting 
the cake and eating it”; the world would be a happier and 
safer place if they made up their mind to eat, which they easily 
can do !—I am, your most obedient servant, 

GEORGE SOLOVEYTCHIK. 

Savage Club, 1 Carlton House Terrace, London, W. 1. 


A NOTE ON INTELLECTUALS 


= [To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 

Sir,—Your novel reviewer, Miss E. B. C. Jones, blames the 
French author of Trojan Horse for making a railwayman 
and a small shopkeeper talk like ‘‘ working intellectual Com- 
munists.”’ But that is exactly what they are. 

Does Miss Jones think that an “‘ intellectual”? must be 
middle-class and have gone to Oxford or Cambridge, and 
belong to the professional class ? I can assure her that among 
my friends and acquaintances, not alone in France but here, 
are many men and women in the “ working-class milieu” 
despised (intellectually) by Miss Jones who talk with the 
knowledge and acuteness displayed by Mr. Nizan’s characters.— 

HAMILTON FYFE. 
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Did it ever occur to old Mr. Solon 

Who kept that Athenian Lawgiver's shop 

If you fail to observe the rules of the Colon 
You'll come too soon to a big full stop? 


ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT’ 


will help you to observe the rules. 
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THE ABYSSINIAN WAR 


By LAWRENCE ATHILL 


I HAVE before me three books on the Abyssinian war written 
by a retired British Officer, an American journalist and a 
Marshal of Italy. I think that the reader might very naturally 
look to such a trinity for criticism, description and justification 
as the distinctive notes of the respective books. If he did 
so, he would, in two out of the three, be wrong; and in one, 
staggeringly so. 

I have named the books in their order of unimportance, 
but do not imply by this that Major Polson Newman’s is not 
in many ways an excellent one. Jtaly’s Conquest of Abyssinia 
is not only a very clear and interesting account but also, I 
think, the first to be published in this language which covers 
the operations in all theatres and from start to finish. Its 
unimportance is due to its author having been obliged to 
rely almost entirely on Italian information. Events are too 
fresh and sensibilities too inflamed for material put by Rome 
at the disposal of a foreign publicist not to contain all the 
historical defects of an ex parte statement. It does, in fact, 
convey an impression of gilding the lily, natural enough 
from an Italian source but out of place in the work of a neutral 
historian. A writer obliged by force of circumstances to 
dish up a good deal of ¢old cabbage of alien growth should 
at least be careful to eliminate the more obvious caterpillars, 
whereas Major Polson Newman seems to have brought to bear but 
little first-hand knowledge and no critical faculty whatsoever. 

Eyewitness in Abyssinia is, on the contrary, entirely first- 
hand, and, since Mr. Matthews is quite the most unbiassed 
observer that I have come across in the Abyssinian connexion, 
has a great deal of historical value. The author reached the 
Northern front a little after the flag fell, but he was one of 
the few foreign journalists to keep in touch with it, with 
iliuminating excursions to Gondar and Danhalia, to the bitter 
end, and -he entered Addis Ababa on the heels of Marshal 
Badoglio. He was present at practically every major battle, 
and had the good luck to be ambushed with Mariotti in the 
Ende Gorge from which, by even better luck, he escaped 
intact with a great adventure story. The reader will glean 
no new historical facts and few precise military details. He 
may get rather tired of domestic and journalistic reminiscences. 
But by the time he has trekked from the Mareb to Addis 
Ababa with Mr. Matthews he will know quite a lot about 
Abyssinia and, what is more important, about the Italian 
soldier in it. And, let me add, Mr. Matthews, who rubbed 
shoulders with him in at least one very tight corner, found 
him extremely stout-hearted, patriotic and likeable. 

But in historic importance Eyewitness in Abyssinia sinks to 
the veriest molehill compared with the monumental frankness 
of Marshal Emilio De Bono. What a change has come over 
the spirit of the Abyssinian scene since Signor Gayda enveloped 
it with his variegated and highly irritant smokescreen! The 
Marshal dispels that screen with one puff into the thinnest 
of transparent air, for now we have it straight from the horse’s 
mouth that it was not the Negus, not even the humanitarian 
and civilising Duce, but the Marshal, with his admirable eye 
to the main chance, who first saw in an Italo-Ethiopian 
conflict something devoutly to be desired. 

It was, it seems, in 1932 that he first saw the light, obscured 
till then by Libyan complications. Even memories of Adowa, 
later to be forged into a most effective spur, were then leaving 
the Italian consciousness unrowelled. But by 1932, when 





Anno XIIII. The Conquest of an Empire. By Marshal Emilio 


De Bono. (Cresset Press. 12s. 6d.)——Italy’s Conquest of 
Abyssinia. By Major E.W. Polson Newman. (Thornton Butter- 
worth. 12s. 6d.)}——Eyewitness in Abyssinia. By Herbert 
Matthews. (Martin Secker and Warburg. 12s. 6d.)——lItalian 


Military Secrets. By Professor H. Stanley Jevons. (H.S. Jevons. 6d.) 


frontier questions with Italy’s European neighbours jn N 

- : : Orth 
Africa had been adjusted, there was nothing more to be do 
in Libya “either in the political or in the military sen 

> . Se, 
Italy’s colonial future, the Marshal saw clearly, lay in Eas 
Africa, ‘‘on one of the most important highways of a 
national trade, with a hinterland which could be profitably 
exploited.” This was the big idea which De Bono, retumin 
from a tour of inspection in Eritrea, put before the Duce 
who up to that moment, he tells us, had not been taking Eas 
Africa too seriously. Now, however, he took the bait, hook 
line and sinker and, since the 1928 Treaty of Friendship had 
failed to turn Abyssinia into an economic protectorate of 
Italy, the obvious corollary was war. 

The veteran General’s dream—he was not yet a Marshal, 
his baton only coming with retirement—was to finish hj 
public career on active service. He accordingly applied fy 
and was promised the command “if there was war dow 
there.” ‘‘ But,’ he asked, ‘‘ was he not too old?” “No” 
answered Signor Mussolini, “‘ because we mustn’t lose time” 

“From this moment the Duce was definitely of the opinion thy 
the matter would have to be settled no later than 1936. . . . It wa 
the autumn of 1933. The Duce had spoken to no one of the coming 
operations in East Africa. Only he and I knew what was going to 
happen, and no indiscretion occurred by which the news could 
reach the public.” 

Now began two years of intensive preparation, the story of 
which is the chief burden of Anno XIIII. The labour wa 
herculean and the difficulties varied and immense. \y 
one could read of it without conceiving a great admiration 
for the fire-eating little General’s pertinacity and pluck, or 
sympathising with him in his recall when the fruit of his toi 
was still in the picking. But before this stage is reached 
there is some little difficulty in the matter of pretexts. 

At first there was an idea of engineering a revolt which would 
give grounds for intervention. Money to this end was spent 
like water, and the book claims that no fewer than 200,00 
warriors were kept out of the field by its disintegrating agency. 
The revolt, however, did not mature. Then for a long tim 
it was found impossible to father any serious hostile action 
on the Emperor’s government, while full and prompt satis 
faction was given for such minor incidents as did occur. But 
at last, in December, 1934, Wal-Wal fired the slow-match 
which nearly ten months later was to explode the charge 
carefully laid by Signor Mussolini and his adviser in’ 193}. 
Incidentally, throughout all this period, De Bono repeatedly 
rejected the probability of Abyssinian aggression, although he 
took steps to guard against it. 

Emilio De Bono makes no idle boast when he describes 
himself as “‘ an idolator of the truth.” Whether the deliberate 
infraction of treaties and the subornation of a people to whos 
ruler one is bound by a solemn covenant of friendship fal 
strictly within the realm of truth may be a matter of opinion, 
but the book itself, giving the lie direct to such a wealth d 
window-dressing, must hold the record for truthful indis 
cretion. That it is not considered indiscreet, as is proved 
by an- introduction, by Signor Mussolini himself, is disco 
certingly significant of the Duce’s attitude towards the 
sanctity of treaties and of his contempt for public opinict 
in less broad-minded countries. And this brings one 04 
rather interesting comparison of forewords and commentafit 

Except for the attitude of mind mentioned above, theres 
nothing very remarkable about the Duce’s foreword, which 
pays a well-earned tribute to a most gallant and distinguished 
servant of Italy. It is, however, startling to turn from Marsha 
De Bono’s book, in which the disregard of internation 
conventions, of which no fewer than six went by the board, 8 
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The personal story 
alongside deals with 
the early days of 
HoLMAN - ADVERTISING 
and is the gracious 
tribute of one who 
speaks from a wide 
knowledge of the 
advertising field. 
The identity of its 
author will be re- 
vealed on request. 


“RESULTS ”* | 


covers the interven- 
ing years and out- 
lines accomplish- 
ment on behalf of 
Clients of HOLMAN- 
ADVERTISING who 
from small begin- 
nings in every case, 
have developed by 
Steady growth from 
within, without any 
addition of outside 
capital, to National 
Distribution and 
Sales; in two cases 
to World-leadership 
in their class. 


Business Principals 
and responsible 
Executives are 
invited to write for 
“Results”? in an 
exploring way. <A 
margin of well- 
trained Service is 
available to several 
Firms capable and 
desirous of similar 
development 
by economic 
Advertising. 


LAURANCE HOLMAN- 
ADVERTISING SERVICE 


ll! BEDFORD SQUARE 


W.C.1 
Founded 1916 


Museum 4303 (3 lines) 
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From Fleet Street: 


A TRIBUTE TO 
“RESULTS” > 


A new work on Advertising Principle, Method 


and Accomplishment : 


Laurance Holman is head of the advertising 
agency which, under the style of the Laurance 
Holman-Advertising Service, occupies a prom- 
inent corner building in Bedford Square. He 
has just written and published a book under 
the title of “ RESULTS,” and the many 
pithily-written short chapters constitute the 
expression of Holman’s Credo. 


Let me tell you about my first meeting with 
Holman—twenty years ago. Before I had met 
him, I had quarrelled with him. I had done 
something that was rather smart. Holman 
hates smartness and wrote to tell me so. He 
can write emphatically sometimes. He did 
then. After a few letters which did not carry 
us far, I wrote him, ‘‘ Anyway I would like to 
meet you. Will you dine with me?” He 
replied, “‘ No, I won’t dine with you. Will you 
come for a row on the Serpentine with me ? ” 
I went and we spent two hours one evening 
handling oars badly. 


We became friends. Before we parted he 
said, “I like you. . . . You are much better 
than your letters.” That was, in my view, a 
high compliment, because I have always con- 
sidered the letters I dictate to be a little 
better than the average. 


I remember another thing he said to me: 
“ Now that I have made friends with you, I 
must beware of the periodicals you look after.” 
To my “ Why?” he replied: “I must not 
allow my liking for you to influence me 
favourably towards publications that may not 
deserve favour on their own merit.” You 
can’t pull Holman from the straight. He is so 
upright that I often think he leans backwards. 


Another thing happened soon afterwards. 
A friend came to see me to ask advice about 
advertising. He had a speciality he wished 
to market. He had been to see one of the big 
noises in the advertising agency world and 
explained himself. The Big Noise said: 
“* How much money do you want to spend ?” 


es: My friend was uncertain. Said the Big Noise : 


by Laurance Holman 


“ Will you spend £3,000?” My friend con- 
fided to me that he was willing to spend £3,000 
if he were satisfied there was a good chance of 
getting it back with a profit. My advice was : 
“ Better see Holman,” to whom I sent him. 


Holman’s advice was: “I cannot say 
definitely that you can make the market you 
want, but if you agree to let me spend £50 for 
you I will get you the answer ‘ Yes’ or ‘ No’ 
and even a negative answer will be worth £50, 
for then you will know where you stand and 
can get on with something else.” The first 
advertising campaign for my friend was limited 
to an appropriation of £50. 


Holman makes his livelihood from his 
advertising agency. But he does not put the 
financial reward of his work first by a long way. 
Service that gives RESULTS comes first all the 
time. He could make more money if he 
wanted to. I am very certain that he has more 
frequently advised advertisers to reduce their 
expenditure than to increase it. He can look 
any former Client in the face. In his book he 
invites those who might wish to use his services 
to refer to those Clients for whom he no longer 
works. Do you know any other advertising 
agent who would issue such a challenge ? 


Holman has built up from small beginnings 
about a dozen businesses that are now pro- 
minent or supreme in their particular class. 
The majority of his early accounts were “ mail 
order,” in which results are definitely traceable, 
and the art of appeal and the knowledge of 
media value acquired thereby are splendid 
compasses for any class of merchandising. 


Holman sent me his book, which I read with 
great pleasure and entire approval. In this 
that I have written I have reviewed not the 
book but the man. You can get the book for 
yourself and should do so. The man you may 
never need to meet, but with the book and my 
review of the man you will get somewhere 
near an accurate appreciation of Laurance 
Holman, 
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openly admitted, and to read Sir Arnold Wilson’s preface 
to Major Polson Newman’s. In it he welcomes the opening 
of a brighter era for Abyssinia. The era may well be brighter 
than its opening. He hopes that the rights and wrongs of 
both nations may soon be forgotten. That, no doubt, is a 
statesmanlike hope. Not strong but weak nations are, he 
says, the usual cause of war. One pictures the ideal world 
where lions, having eaten all the lambs, lie down with them 
inside. But he goes further. ‘“‘ Great Powers, confident 
in their strength, can reach agreements: leaders, secure 
in the confidence of those from whom they derive authority, 
can keep agreements freely reached.’ Perhaps when he 
wrote these words he had not read Anno XIIII, and after 
all he only says “‘ can.” 

Professor Stanley Jevons, on the other hand, had read 
Anno XIIIT tefore he wrote the little commentary on it in 
which he deals, admittedly from a strongly pro-Abyssinian 
viewpoint, with its political avowals. But there is nothing 
one-sided in his conclusion : “‘ It would be foolish to prophesy ; 
but I have a strong feeling that a nation which permits its 
policy to be shaped in total disregard of moral principles 
may well be heading for disaster.” 

Two philosophies : you pay your money and you take your 
choice. But Professor Jevons’ (price sixpence) is at least the 
cheaper. 


“OBSCENITY ” AND THE LAW 

The Banned Books of England. By Alec Craig. (Allen and 
Unwin. 7s. 6d.) 

I suppose that I am in most respects a normal person, and 
that my feelings do not differ from those of most normal 
persons when I open the newspaper and see that yet another 
book has been ‘‘ condemned.” As often as not, no doubt, 
it is a bad book; and the author is not sorry to be stigmatised 
as an ‘‘ advanced” writer by a magistrate who, being more 
than sixty years old, must (of course) be out of touch with 
modern thought ; and the publishers are a firm who specialise 
in ‘that kind of book,” and can well afford to pay fines 
incurred in respect of one of them out of profits made by 
publishing a dozen others. Yet even when all these circum- 
stances are, or may be presumed to be, present, I cannot 
help feeling puzzled, and I think most ordinary people share 
my feeling. What is the law concerning obscenity? How 
does it work ? 

And I feel more puzzled still, and something else besides, 
when I observe (as is not infrequently the case) that the book 
in question was not a fourth-rate novel, but a work which I 
have myself read and admired as a piece of literature, or a 
serious study of a social or a moral problem. On what 
principle, I ask myself, is it determined whether Mr. Havelock 
Ellis, for instance, should receive the Order of Merit for his 
work, or should be ordered to pay a fine of, say, five hundred 
pounds ? 

After reading Mr. Craig’s book, I am not surprised that I 
feel puzzled, not surprised that sometimes I feel indignant. 
For the law concerning obscene publications is obscure, and 
in practice it leads to very great anomalies. 

That the law should be obscure to the layman, and that 
some anomalies should occur in its operation, is inevitable. 
The matter is one on which obviously it is very difficult to 
legislate ; and frequent judicial interpretations of any enactment 
on the subject must lead to a state of the law which it is 
impossible to summarise in a few clear sentences, and to the 
drawing of a “‘ border-line ” which is such that it will often 
be impossible to say whether a given case falls on one side of 
it or the other. All sensible people will agree that some law 
must exist to deal with the matter; just as there must exist 
some law to deal with (say) indecent exposure of the person. 
Most sensible people will realise that as long as the world is 
what it is a perfectly satisfactory law is impossible—it is just 
the kind of subject on which, with the best will in the world, 
the most enlightened legislator cannot frame a form of words 
which will not sometimes have unforeseen and undesired effects. 

People who get excited about this topic are not always people 
who have thought carefully or clearly about it; it is not always 
clear, for instance (even, one suspects, to themselves) whether 
they are attacking the law or its administration; not does it 
always appear that they kno’ what the law is or have considered’ 
how Gifficult it would be sitisfactorily to amend it. 


a 


Mr. Craig does not get excited ; he keeps his head; he 
examined the law on the subject, and he sets it down hay 
with copious examples and full references. He does not " 
either that the law in this sphere is perfectible, or that - 
get along without any law at all. He does not, in my ~ i 
write well, and his case might, I think, be better put a F 
and presented ; but he is clear, full, sensible, moderate 
compelling ; and apart from these merits, his book is a 
simply as a book of reference. sel 

The Act under which these prosecutions take Place js 
Campbell’s Act of 1857, and its aim, as explained by 
Campbell himself in Parliament, was to suppress “y 
written for the single purpose of corrupting the morals ofy 
and of a nature calculated to shock the common feelings f 
decency in any well-regulated mind.” Mr. Craig. asks * 
nothing more than the application of this test in dete ‘tn 
whether a work is to be condemned under the Act as “ Obscene” 
It seems a very moderate demand. The trouble is that a 
case heard not long after the passing of the Act, Cockburn Cc | 
judicially defined ‘‘ obscenity ” as matter tending “ to depraye 
and corrupt those whose minds are open to such immorl 
influences *—a definition which is still authoritative, Which 
gives a wide scope for fantastic decisions from the Bench, and 
which covers many of the Greek, Latin, and English Classics 
the Bible, and many a work of literature which is on the shelves 
of most educated persons. Indeed, it appears to me that j 
covers every book of which it could be said that someone haj 
been depraved and corrupted by it. 

If Cockburn’s definition can be superseded, so much the 
better. Mr. Craig suggests that the best hope of establishing 
Campbell’s definition is by means of an appeal to the Hous 
of Lords. It may be doubted—apart from the difficulty of 
getting from that tribunal a decision on a point of criminal Jay 
—whether the House would take advantage of an opportunity 
of laying down a proposition which was wider than it had to be 
in order to deal with the case actually before it. 

The prospect of legislation is hardly as bright. Probably the 
only enlightened party in this matter is the Conservative party; 
but it seems improbable that the Government would give jt 
support to a Bill on the lines which Mr. Craig would wish for, 

For once, America has led the way: there have been sever 
decisions of the Supreme Court which are models of enlighten 
ment and lay down the law as sensible people would like t 
have it here. As long as it continues here in its present state, 
normal persons will continue to be puzzled and shocked when 
they read about its operation. Literature will suffer a little, bu 
not much ; Science will suffer more, and students like Havelock 
Ellis, a great man who has deserved well of his country, wil 
still be treated in the same way as smugglers of pornography; 
society will suffer most, because knowledge which is essentid 
to its happiness and well-being (knowledge, for example, 
connected with “‘ birth-control ’’) will be suppressed, and tox 
who advocate or assume in print an enlightened attitude in 
the matter will be liable to be stigmatised as criminals of: 
peculiarly shameful kind. JOHN SPARROW, 


THE BARON 


Victoria’s Guardian Angel. A Study of Baron Stockmar. }; 
Pierre Crabités. (Routledge. 12s. 6d.) 
Tus study of Baron Stockmar, by Judge Pierre Crabitts, 
is called Victoria’s Guardian Angel, and the title very adequately 
describes its purport and its conclusions. It might equally 
well be entitled England’s Guardian Angel, for in the period 
it covers there is scarcely a fortunate event in the history 0 
the nation in which our author does not trace the Barotis 
hidden hand, nor an unfortunate incident which would mo 
have been averted had the Queen and her Ministers only 
adopted the views he expressed in his Denkwiirdigkeiten. Ther 
is no question that she and Prince Albert treated him as # 
old° and valued friend and had a firm belief in his sagactty; 
and that various Prime Ministers had the highest opinita 
of his integrity and discretion, but it is impossible to admit 
all the claims that Judge Crabités puts forward for him. Ther 
is not space for considering more than a few of them. 
The Baron was in Italy forming Prince Albert’s mind whet 
in 1839 two unpleasant incidents happened. These wer 
the horrid scandal concerning Lady Flora Hastings and the 
disturbance when, on: the fall- of Melbourne’s governmett, 
the Queen insisted on retaining the Whig ladies of her Coutt 
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Secker and Warburg 


WORLD REVOLUTION, 1917-36 


By C. L. R. JAMES. 440 pages. 12s. 6d. net. 


The first comprehensive study of world history since 1917 from a Trotskyist viewpoint, with 
much new material on the development of Russia since Lenin’s death. Fresh light on popular 
fronts, collective security, the Moscow trials, the Spanish War, and the French pre-revolutionary 


situation. 


HALF-CASTE BONAPARTE 


By CEDRIC DOVER. — Preface on By Professor EUGENE TARLE 
Prejudices by LANCELOT HOGBEN. 430 pages. April 26th 
j 10s. 6d. net. 18s. ret. 

The first comprehensive study of a 

vital problem, interesting alike to The first Marxist biography of 
eugenists, sociologists, Napoleon. A_ supremely important 
political students, and book by the great Soviet 
not least to the historian on a key period 
ordinary reader. April 26th in modern history. 


bear | ant cue | cu 
\ | : TOMATO 
BATTLE THe. U.SS.2. FIELD 


‘ , Gide’s book, published only 
Nowel by a few weeks ago in Fence, a 

LUDWIG RENN as created a furore and em cect , 

wer eae STUART ENGSTRAND 

6s. net. sold by the hundred thou- 

sand. His brilliant report 7s. Od. net. 

of what he saw and heard Left Review : “ Develops 

é y during a recent visit to the theme of the class 

Daily Worker: “ X very U.S.S.R., will give both Left struggle and produces a 

great book. and Right much cause for beautifully balanced book. 

Daily Telegraph: “ An thought. The sense of earth he 

enlightening and = impor- 2s. 6d. net creates is far superior to 


tant novel. anv Lawrencian ecstasies.”’ 


DEATH FROM THE SKIES 
A Study of Gas and Microbial Warfare 
By HEINZ LIEPMANN. ges. 6s. net. 


AIR-COMMODORE CHARLTON: 
“Deserves a world sale, a notable 
contribution to the library of anti-war 








New Statesman: ** A dour 
and lucid classic.” 




















VERA BRITTAIN: 
“The most valuable and readable 
statement of the case against polson 


gas | have yet come across. literature. 


Shortened Popular Edition 5s. net. 


BEHIND THE SPANISH BARRICADES 


By JOHN LANGDON-DAVIES. April 26th. 260 pages. 5s. net. 
The omission of the illustrations and the two final chapters has enabled us to sell this new 
edition, with a new preface, at a price which brings it within the reach of almost all. The 
illustrated edition at 125. 6d. net is still available. 
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But surely it is no more than a. speculation to imagine that the 
Baron would have been “‘ of incalculable help,” had he been at 
hand. On his return, the best thing he could do was to secure 
for the Queen a husband’s protection as soon as possible. 
Here Judge Crabités gives us an entirely new version of the 
marriage. He holds that Victoria had been in love with 
Prince Albert since his visit to England in 1836, and that when 
now she hesitated whether she should marry-him at all, it was 
because Uncle Leopold had been so tactless in continually 
urging her todo so. The Baron saw what a fatal-psychological 
error that was, and, we are told, ‘‘ played a prominent part” 
in bringing the marriage about. What that part was baffles 
conjecture, for, in point of fact, when the Queen consented to 
let Albert come to England again in 1839, though possibly 
only to break off the match, she fell madly in love with him. 
Where then does the Baron come in ? . . . Our author similarly 
assures us that it was the same unseen influence which caused 
the retirement of Baroness Lehzen, the Queen’s old governess, 
for whom there was no place in the domestic circle and who 
was a dreadful nuisance. There is no shred of evidence that 
the Baron had anything to do with this, so Judge Crabités 
ingeniously suggests that ‘‘ it was like Stockmar to do his work 
so adroitly that he left no trace of his handiwork.” Want of 
evidence, in fact, merely testifies to his brilliance. 

We pass to the way in which he ‘‘ checkmated ” Melbourne. 
When the Whig Government fell in 1841, the late Prime 
Minister, at the Queen’s request, continued to correspond 
with her. The Baron deemed this “‘ an essential injustice ” 
to Peel. He sent Prince Albert’s secretary to Melbourne with 
a memorandum which he was to read with appropriate oral 
comments. Melbourne exclaimed : ‘‘ God eternally damn it!” 
and continued the correspondence. So the Baron went to sec 
him personally, and allowed him to go on writing until the 
Queen recovered from the birth of the Prince of Wales which 
was now imminent, and then he must cease. But he did not 
cease: he went on exactly as before, and the checkmate left 
Melbourne’s freedom of movement unimpeded. Though our 
author again attributes the Baron’s silence in his Diary about 
this piece of diplomacy to his unique discretion, its complete 
failure may have had something to do with his reticence. 
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“T read Mr. Pritchett’s novel late at 
night and could not lay it down till it . 
was finished. It is almost terrifying 
in its fascination. It gives you: the 
very ‘feel’ of the South American 
jungle . . . a real work of art.”— 
YORKSHIRE POST 







“This is a remarkable novel, one in 
a thousand.’”’—DAILY TELEGRAPH 






“ This is a book to be read . . . the 
feeling of sheer physical doggedness, 
of man up against the last extremity 

. is magnificently conveyed.” — 
EVENING STANDARD 7s. 6d. net. 
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Nn one instance,. however, the Baron’s advi ; 
He prepared, soon after the birth of the Prince of We 
vast memoranda on the education of Princes, « for ed rei 
he said, “ begins at birth.” With a firm grasp of the oe 1 
laid down that the Prince “‘ must unguestionably be train 
the doctrines of the Church of England. Prince . 
followed out all the Baron’s principles with sad results ; 
son was isolated from boys of his own age, lest they ; er 


contaminate his morals, and the constant invigilation of - 














and the endless lessons led him to detest books. He 
looked back on his education as a cruel and joyless inflic 
Though we cannot accept Judge Crabités’s estimate 
Baron’s transcendent abilities and achievements, 
porary view that he was a sinister foreign influence is far 
further from the truth. He was a very honest and upg 
man, intent on using his position as the trusted friend of the 
Queen and her husband for the guidance of them and the 
Realm. He desired no reward for his incessant labours exce 
the sense of being invisible and powerful. That was always 
his, and when in 1855 he left England he wrote: “ They haye 
passed the point at which leading is required.” He retume 
to Germany and England went on much as before. 
E. F. BEensoy, 


A WAY OUT OF ECONOMIC CHAQs 


Brotherhood Economics. By T. Kagawa. (Student Christan 
Movement Press. §s.) 
ANYTHING that Dr. Kagawa writes deserves attention og 
account both of his character and his achievement. Many 
of his judgements and some of his statements cf fact may 
require qualification, but they embody the thought and faith 
of a saint and a philanthropist who has won his right to speak 
in the school of experience. The very title of his new back 
is intended as a challenge to Marxist theory. So far from re. 
garding the mode of production and exchange of wealth ‘as 
determining the culture of an epoch in the way laid dow 
in Engels’ definition of historical materialism, Dr. Kagawa 
believes that the degree of awakening of the conscious life 
of a.péople develops and controls the form of materialistic 
production, distribution and consumption. Unless we start ftom 
brotherhocd and ewaken the ccnsciousness of brotherhood'in 
every peop'e, we shall never get our economic system right, 

The development of brotherhood economics is a matter 
of urgency. Dr. Kagawa suggests an interesting parallel 
between Islam and Communism in their relation to Christianity, 
‘““When the Christian Church went off at a tangent and 
inclined too much to idolatry, Mahommedanism appeared 
like a scourge in the hand of God, to bring the Church back 
In like manner today revolutionary Com- 
munism is scourging us to awaken us again to the Church’: 
true mission.” Will the Church in the West mect this 
challenge by giving effective expression to brotherhood? 
The answer to this question may determine the attitude of 
the Orient to Christianity itself. 

The formation of co-operatives is Dr. Kagawa’s way gut 
of economic chaos. He distinguishes seven elements: of 
social value, which he labels life, labour, change (apparently 
exchange), growth, selection, order, and purpose. In each 
sphere he would give effect to the co-operative principle=in 
life insurance, in the organisation of producers, in marketing 
to promote exchange, in providing credit facilities to promote 
development, and in various forms of consumers’ organisations 
to secure the right selection of commodities, to maintain 
order and achieve social purposes. Consumers’ co-operatives 
are most important. Without them the principle of all 
operation cannot be applied successfully either to production 
or to credit. Dr. Kagawa criticises Major Douglas because 
the Major isolates credit and does not realise that, without 
the effective ‘organisation of consumers’ co-operatives, his 
social credit proposals. must issue. in inflation. ‘The voluntary 
endeavour to “‘ co-operatise ” every side of our social-econom« 
activity is the Christian solution of problems which will not 
be solved either by revolutionary communism or by political 
bureaucratic socialism or by capitalist reformism. 

Such is Dr. Kagawa’s creed. He exagg2rates the SUCCESSES 
of co-operation and he assumes too readily the practical failure 
both of the Russian experiment and of the New Deal ® 
America. But his confidence and enthusiasm are infectious 
and is there a better way forward than the one he advocates: 
H. G. Wooo. 
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DREYFUS: 


His Life and Letters 
by PIERRE DREYFUS 


“One of the most touching books | have ever read. It is a wonderful book, crammed with plots and 
counter-plots of the affair, more thrilling than any thriller.” —Sunda, Express. With 23 illustrations. 18/- 


AIR OVER EDEN 


by “H.W.” and SIDNEY HAY 


“They have produced the rarest thing, an air-cum-travel-cum-history book with all the virtues of each 
and none of the vices of any—There are 62 fine photographs and a coloured map in the book, which is as 
great a joy to handle as it is to read.’"—Sunday Mercury. 18/- 


MY ESCAPE from GERMANY 


by WILL] MELCHERT 


Arrested in Germany, he was released but deprived of his passport and possessions. “A series of 
hazardous adventures across Central Europe, which he describes in brisk, fascinating manner.’’— 
8/6 


I STAND NUDE 


by JAMES ROYCE 


“This is a tale of great courage, of awkward and in most ways admirable independence ; and it is told 
with a vigour of language none the worse for an occasional solecism.""—Morning Post. 8/6 


Sir SAM FAY 
The WAR OFFICE AT WAR 


“These are pictures of many of the great English figures of the period. There is little intrusion of self 
at all except the stamp of a wise, humorous and likeable personality throughout trie book.’’—The Times. 
With 16 illustrations. 18/- 


AIRMAN FRIDAY 


by WILLIAM COURTENAY 
introduction by AMY JOHNSON Foreword by LORD LONDONDERRY 


“This is a book of rich and rambling reminiscences which throws much light on the work that goes on 


behind the scenes in the preparation of big record-breaking flights.” —Morning Post. With 69 illustrations. 
12/6 


WHIRLPOOLS on the DANUBE 


by CHRISTOPHER SIDGWICK 


‘Mr. Sidgwick has a pretty way of writing about his travels. He gives the sense of knowing about 
everything that is going on, from surrealism to the mental workings of Herr Hitler—Sensible and amusing 
general and personal comment.”—Morning Post. With 39 beautiful photographs. 18/- 
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A POET IN TRANSITION 


The Letters of William and Dorothy Wordsworth (1806-1820). 
Edited by Ernest de Selincourt. Two vols. (Oxford Univer- 
sity Press. 42s.) 

The Early Wordsworth. By Ernest de Selincourt. 
University Press. Is.) 


(Oxford 


PROFESSOR DE SELINCOURT’S short essay covers the period 
embraced by the first volume of correspondence (or slightly 
less), the period when Wordsworth’s art was dominated by 
three influences—those of Pope, Milton, and the Gothic 
novel. It does not add very much, but serves to make clear 
the progress that culminated in the gestation of The Prelude. 
The author is something less than just to the general imagina- 
tive value of Gothic as a literary force, though its influence 
on Wordsworth was negligible for all that is of pernmnent 
value in his poetry. The real’ clue to this early period is 
provided in a note that the poct wrote on a couplet from the 

venng Walk: 

“The moment was important in my poetical history, for I date 
from it my consciousness of the infinite variety of natural appear- 
ances which had been unnoticed by the poets of any age or country, 


in so far as I was acquainted with them, and I made a resolution 
to supply in some degree the deficiency.” 


Now the curious fact, brought out in this second instalment 
of correspondence, is that this very development of sensibility 


in the poet is absent all but entirely from his own letters, _ 


while it is richly apparent in those of his sister. At all times one 
of the best letter-writers of the world, Dorothy shows herself, 
especially in her letters to Catherine Clarkson in these volumes, 
at her most enchanting. As in her Journals she has the 
power to interest us in every change of weather, in every 
aspect of landscape as it appeared to her endlessly observant 
eye; she makes herself the mirror of her brother’s strangely 
secret soul, which, when not actually committing itself in 
verse, was busy, during these years, in making for itself a 
rebarbative shell against the encroachments of 
world. His own letters show this hardening, which commands 
respect if it repels affection: a determination to go through 
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with your own personal vision, once it has been made 
to you, inevitably implies some narrowing of sympath ae 
degree of egotism is natural and justified. "Tes 9. Thi 
Wordsworth’s later critics have blamed him for indie 7 
to their own idea of what a poet ought to be like r. 4 
eminently sane mind the spectacle offered by the Onn 
Opposition, in the persons of Byron and Shelley 
have seemed as attractive as it does to our latter-day ronal 
Had he shown some really exciting weaknesses, howener 
odious and disruptive, they would have pardoned him 
they agree to pardon Byron, who did more harm in a . 
year of his life to those with whom he came in close Contact 
than Wordsworth did to anyone in the whole of. his life. 
Strength and integrity of character, being closely connected 
with practical reality, are apt to seem dull; and literary men 
‘ —especially poets—are not supposed to exhibit them, Ip 
these days, when the inferiority complex has been shown to 
be at the bottom of almost every sin, Wordsworth jg not 
_ forgiven for being one of the few great men to be entirely free 
from it. The Coleridge imbroglio, displayed now in far greater 
detail than before by the publication of some new and extremely 
interesting matter, is a case in point—a case which has | 
ago been decided in Coleridge’s favour, because he is considered 
lovable and Wordsworth is not. I cannot believe that ay 
impartial examination of the whole correspondence, ag jt 
appears here, will not reverse the decision. Coleridge behaved 
throughout like a spoilt child shrieking to be petted, whereas 
nothing could exceed the calm forbearance of Wordsworth’s 
long exposition of the situation (1, 214-221). This new letter 
is of the first importance for a true estimate of the poet’ 
character, of which it must raise anyone’s opinion. It seems 
a model of good sense and moderation, when one considers 
how easy—how withal excusable—it would have been in 
him to have exploded angrily at the importunity of Coleridge's 
absurd desiderata. One passage is especially notable, both 
for its acuteness and for the light it throws on the inexorable 
difference between the two men. 























































































“You precipitate yourself into friendships (amities if you think 
the word too strong) . . . and trust to providence for pulling you 
out of them. I was not your [?] of such affection for Stoddart 
nor that you [?] a score of persons to whom you have tied yourself 
since I knew you; bear with me then if I am also slower to share 
your hatreds and resentments. Each of our dispositions has in 
this its habits and character. I am not fond of making myself 
hastily beloved and admired, you take more delight in it than a 
wise man ought.”’: 




















But of course this warning fell on deaf ears (as such warnings 
invariably do), and three years later the fuss broke out again, 

* owing to a stupid indiscretion of that goose, Basil Montagu. 
And even then Wordsworth kept his temper, though he had 
in between whiles suffered much in his own household from 
Coleridge’s anti-social habits. It was the same with De 
Quincey, the sad eclipse of whose friendship with Wordsworth 
can be followed in these volumes; but.this time the case 
was complicated by the virulence of the female witnesses, 
Wordsworth had, from the word go, implored De Quincey 

: not to idolise him; De Quincey refused to take any notice, 
with the inevitable result. 


The phases of personal history covered in this period include 
the complicated preparation of the Convention of Cintra pamphlet 
(the poet corresponding minutely with De Quincey on questions 
of punctuation, &c.), the migration from Dove Cottage to 
Allan Bank and thence to Rydal Mount (here Dorothy comes 

_ well to the fore, with a mass of domestic detail), the deaths of 
little Catherine and Thomas, Wordsworth’s establishment 
as distributor of stamps, the publication of the Excursion, 
and finally the Kendal election, at which William and Dorothy 
quite lost their heads in indignation over the behaviour of 

~ Mr. Brougham, but eventually had the satisfaction of seeing 
him defeated. This cause, incidentally, had the effect of 
bringing Wordsworth and De Quincey closer together for 4 
time. In the matter of the Excursion, which brought the 
poct so much adverse criticism, another unpublished letter 
makes his intention clear. 

** One of my principal aims . . . has been to put the commonplace 
truths, of the human affections especially, in an interesting port o 
view ; and rather to remind men of their knowledge, as it I 
inoperative and unvalued in their own minds, than to attempt to 
convey recondite or refined truths.” 


To which one is obliged to reply that Goethe, in Hermam 
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Victoria’s Guardian Angel 
‘4 Study of Baron Stockmar 
PIERRE CRABITES 


The life of the man who was responsible for 
“ Victorianism.” 12s. 6d. net 









Bantu-Speaking ‘Tribes 
|, SCHAPERA 


The first satisfactory manual of South African 
ethnography to be published. //lustrated. 
21s. net 
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and Infant School 

EVELYN E. KENWRICK 

This book is going to have great effect on the 
way arithmetic is taught to young children. 


All teachers should read it. J//ustrated. 
10s. 6d. net 
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Witcheraft | 
MONTAGU SUMMERS 


The book of the vear for demonologists. [hts- 
trated. 7s. 6d. net 
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C.F. ANDREWS 


A book for Everyman by one 
who is known and loved in many 
lands as a great spiritual teacher. 
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PRAYER 


3s, 6d.; paper covers, 2s. 6d. net. 


L KAGAWA 


In this book Dr. Kagawa outlines 
“a new way to reach a Christian 
social order.” 
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BIBLICAL BIOGRAPHIES 


A New SERIES FOR THE LAYMAN AND CHURCHMAN 


* Makes interesting reading. 
of the- psychologist on the one hand, and by the lighter 
touch of the novelist on the other.’—Times Lit. Supp. 








Each 5/- net 


ISATAH 


GEORGE A. BIRMINGHAM 


“A popular yet scholarly reconstruction.” 


—Jewish Chronicle, 


JOSEPH 


MARGARET GOLDSMITH 


Marked by the quick insight 


DAVID 


MICHAEL HOME 


The Bible story is here given continuity and coherence, 


JEZEBEL 


PAMELA FRANKAU 


A remarkable study of the Queen who ruled with Ahab. 


THE “NEEDS OF TODAY” SERIES 


Each Volume 3/6 net 
OUR NEED FOR GOD 


THE BISHOP OF BRADFORD 


* Both helpful and satisfying.”—Record. 


CAN WE BELIEVE IN GOD ? 


C. A. ALINGTON, D.D. 


MASTERING LIFE 
PETER FLETCHER 


DO WE SURVIVE DEATH ? 


H. ERNEST HUNT 
Ready Shortly. 
YOU CAN FIND GOD. * 
EDWARD SHILLITO 
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und Dorothea, had already done it better, though this 
must not be held as an excuse for neglecting a revaluation 
of the Excursion today. 


Professor de Selincourt’s impeccable and unobtrusive 
scholarship continues to provide a model of editing. 


EDWARD SACKVILLE WEST. 


ETON ONCE MORE 


Changing Eton. By L. S. R. Byrne and E. L. Churchill. 
(Jonathan Cape. tos, 6d.) . 

Books about Eton are many and various. The latest addition 
to their number, the authors of which are two eminent house- 
masters well known to successive generations. of Etonians, 
is not too easy to classify. It purports to be “‘a survey of 
conditions based on the history of Eton since the Royal Com- 
mission of 1862.” Obviously such a survey offers a pretty 
wide field for the surveyor; and in fact the book contains, 
within the modest limits of some 260 pages, much varied 
information on a great diversity of topics. There is a little 
history, a good deal of educatiénal theory, many details about 
new buildings, changes in school curriculum, development of 
athletic activities, and so forth. There is an interesting 
chapter—by way of tracing the development of the complete 
Etonian ab ovo usque ad malum—on preparatory schools, past 
and present. There are also, as was only to be expected, some 
good stories here and there: of Dr. Balston giving evidence 
‘ before the Royal Commission in palpable ignorance of his 
own dress regulations; of a young subaltern discovering to 
his astonishment that ‘‘ one could find out anything one wanted 
to know from a book”; of the anonymous member of the 
staff (dare we conjecture that it was one of the authors ?) who 
picked up a first edition of Paradise Lost at the School Pound 
for the sum of twopence, and sold it again ‘‘ for several thousand 
times that price.” 

But the main preoccupation of Changing Eton is with the 
eternal question: what are the best foundations for a liberal 
education? That the existing system does not produce ideal 
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Many Sides 


THERE are people who keep no banking 
account, and there are those who merely keep 
an account. To pay in one’s cheques or 
dividends, and to draw out for one’s needs, 
are right and obvious uses of a bank; these 
are first essentials. But, if a bank has kept 
step with the times and still retains its back- 
ground of a century’s tradition, it must at 
least have become many-sided. It is to 
popularize the many-sidedness of the West- 
minster Bank that a small booklet is issued 
named Thirty-nine Advantages, copies of 
which may be had at the counter of any 
branch office. 
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results is a point on which the authors e i 

of; a doubt. “ Under existing gundilens "ta NO shadow 
“the most gifted boys receive an admirable cdueain a 
the vast majority whose capacity is not above the Po but 
are spending their school life without getting more tha 
confused and superficial knowledge of any subject pre pa a 
fore without acquiring a real interest. in anything intel], — 
This is a heavy indictment, coming from an authoeigy att 


‘experience cannot be questioned; but it does at least bri 


into relief one fundamental difficulty that is inherent in the 
whole scholastic problem. The mental capacity of schoolb 
varies infinitely, yet one procrustean system has to be ada Re 
to them all. It is no easy task to devise a pabulum 4 
to all stomachs : something that will provide healthy Nourish. 
ment alike for the clever and the backward, for the scholar and 
the dunce. To say that gifted boys thrive on the Present 
curriculum does not go far to establish its justification, Gifted 
boys will thrive on almost anything. Many of them certainly 
throve on the old classical system, now the target for so much 
contemptuous criticism. Indeed for those to whom it appealed 
(a limited number, it must be allowed) no better system could 
be desired. This is recognised generously enough by our 
two authors, neither of whom was himself a classical master 
or can be suspected of undue. subservience to the Classical 
tradition. The trouble was that it did not appeal to everybody. 
or to nearly everybody ; and the attempt to apply it universally 
was attended with consequences which no one will pretend 
were wholly satisfactory. So far, most people are agreed ; 
the Classics have had perforce to quit the leading réle and seek 
refuge among the chorus of retainers. The producer has said 
the word, and against his fiat there is no appeal. But what 
is to take their place ? What new stars shall we thrust forward 
to dazzle the expectant audience in the full glare of the foot. 
lights ? These are questions not quite so easily answered. “The 
basis of all early education must be linguistic or literary— 
preferably a combination of the two ”’: to that article of educa- 
tional faith the authors of Changing Eton are firmly wedded, 
They have no use for the exact Sciences as a medium of instruc- 
tion for the non-scientifically minded. ‘‘ It is folly, almost 
criminal folly,” they assert, “‘ to try to teach more than a very 
general outline of scientific discoveries and an elementary 
modicum of mathematics to boys who have no scientific or 
mathematical bent.” 

There the controversy may be left.for.the.moment. Mean- 
while, it is well to remember that there are some respects in 
which ‘‘ changing”? Eton does not change. Her curriculum 
may be reformed out of all recognition, her familiar landmarks 
may disappear one by one, invading hordes of.motor-cars and 
chars-a-banc may penetrate what were once her most secluded 
retreats. But the soul of Eton remains untouched. The 
spirit of the Founder still watches over his favoured offspring ; 
the old potent tradition still survives to inspire the eager- 
minded and to awaken some response even in the most heedless 
and apathetic. In the shifting quagmire of the times that 
much of solid ground still holds firm. 

J. E. SHUCKBURGH. 


QUEEN ANNE 


Anne. The Last Stuart Monarch. By Neville Connell 
(Thornton Butterworth. 15s.) 

SINCE the devil is credited with finding work for idle hands to 
do, the devil, it would seem, must be held responsible for a 
good many of the: biographies that have been published in 
recent years. For it can hardly be denied that a large number of 
honest and well-intentioned people, whose pens would other- 
wise be idle, have lately been tempted to write biographies, and 
with no qualifications other than the industry and patience 
required to collect and arrange the necessary facts. 

I do not want to be unjust to Mr. Neville Connell’s first 
book, which has had the luck to secure the Book Society's 
recommendation ; it is honest and well-intentioned, and as 4 
compilation of historical evidence, painstaking, thorough and 
dependable. But it is not a biography. To read it is to make 
one doubt, not that Queen Anne is dead, but whether she was 
ever alive. For, although Mr. Connell intgéuces his book 
with the admission that it ‘‘ does not purport + be a history of 
the reign of Queen Anne,” it is, in fact, little more than a careful 
if unintegrated relation of the political and domestic events in 
which she played a part. For this Mr. Connell deserves credit, 
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1, | This unique offer of a Special Issue of stamps to commemorate 
' the Coronation will not only be a wonderful souvenir of this 
historic event, but will be a safe investment, and in a few 
months these stamps should appreciate in value. 
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since it is obvious that he has taken a great deal of trouble to 
collect his material; not only from obvious sources like Professor 
Trevelyan’s trilogy but also from less accessible places, and he 
would deserve much more if he had been more selective and 
not obscured his narrative with too many small facts. But Mr. 
Connell, I feel, fails completely to arrange and interpret the 
evidence of history, as a biographer should, to recreate the 
character and personality of the Queen. Interpretation is his 
weakest point. It is enough for him to state the facts of Anne’s 
life, but he does not proceed to deduce from them what sort of 
woman she was. 

Whatever she was, it seems to me absurd to claim, as Mr. 
Connell does, that she was the “greatest of the Stuart 
monarchs.” Greatness is not, perhaps, a quality one commonly 
associates with the Stuart dynasty; if any of the Stuarts 
possessed it, it was Charles II and not his unhappy, tongue-tied 
niece, who was—to quote Mr. Connell—‘ not very clever,” 
“frequently an invalid,” ‘‘a moral coward,” “a woman in 
whose character fear played a large part.” In assessing Anne’s 
disabilities and disadvantages as a ruler, Mr. Connell I think 
gravely underestimates the consequences of ill-health. “Lady 
Hopkinson, who as a woman was particularly well-fitted to 
discuss them in her recent biography of the Queen, laid special 
stress on the parlous condition, both mental and emotional, 
to which Anne must have been reduced by the dreadful series 
of pregnancies, miscarriages and still-births, which recurred 
without intermission during the whole course of her married 
life. If we are now to believe, with Mr. Connell, that she was 
also syphilitic—and if Mr. Connell is convinced that she was he 
should not have relegated this vital and significant evidence to 
an appendix—it is a wonder that she did not go off her head. 
It is certainly remarkable that she managed as well as she did 
with political faction kicking up the dust in one direction and 
the bickering, exigent Sarah snarling and cringing in the other. 

Mr. Connell maintains, however, that ‘ physical suffering 
never stood in the way of her duty as a queen.” This may be 
so in a narrow sense ; that is to say she signed her State papers, 
attended councils, -received her ministers, often when bed- 
ridden or disabled by the gout; and it is true that she made 
%eroic efforts to take her part in affairs of State. But suffering 
undoubtedly limited her activities and frustrated her both as 
a queen and as a woman. Mr. Connell’s biography would have 
been a much better book if he had tried to imagine what sort of 
woman Anne was before attempting to relate the story of her 
life and times. When he has acquired more skill as a writer 
and more knowledge of human nature, there is no reason why 
he should not join Mr. Bryant and Mr. Vulliamy among the 
historical biographers, for already he is as-well qualified as they 
are for serious research and documentation. 

JOHN Haywarp. 
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AN ETHICAL RHAPSODy 


Creative’Morality. By Louis Arnaud. Reid 
10s. 6d.)° ’ F 
I THINK it was Mr. Kneale who first thought of dividin 
temporary British philosophers into narrow analysts a ts 
uplifters. This division has recently acquired a geo Vaghe 
basis. In the south the influence of the analysts is “Phy 
growing. The uplifters are massing strongly cont ae 
Tweed. It was no surprise to me therefore to ri a 
the jacket of his book that Professor Reid, who holds th 
of Mental and Moral Philosophy at Armstrong oat 
Newcastle, in the University of Durham, was “a son de 
Scottish manse.” For he is par excellence an uplifter : te 
would, I think, recognise himself as such, on the understan ha 
that the term was not here being used in any Pejorative se, { 
At any rate he explicitly rejects the identification of philosop 
with ‘‘ purely abstract analysis”; and he tells us that a z 
aim and end of the philosopher is “intuitive synthesis ¢: 
wholes.” ss 

This means that he does not think that the PUrpose of 
moral philosophy is merely to give definitions of ethical terms 
Indeed he says that it is a mistake even to attempt to begin 
by giving definitions. His reason is that it is possible that 
“the common concepts of ethics—good, right, duty and 
the rest—are not self-contained and self-explaining entities” 
Instead, therefore, of attempting to define them accurately 
at the outset we should, he says, endeavour to view the field 
of ethics as a whole. ‘“‘ We shall have to try to look at the 
rightness of particular actions as we look at part of a pictur 
or listen to part of a symphony.” He thinks that, in thi 
way, by making a series of synthetic propositions about oy 
initial subject-matter, we may eventually obtain a complete 
analysis of it. ; 

The defect of this method, as Professor Reid himself 
acknowledges, is that it does not make for clarity. A number 
of statements about the nature and relationship of the common 
ethical concepts can be extracted from his book; but to m 
at any rate it is by no means clear how they are all to be inter- 
preted or reconciled with one another, He begins, conven- 
tionally enough, by discussing utilitarianism with which he is 
sympathetic. He is not prepared to say that “ right” means 
** productive of most good,” but he says that it includes it, 
What is necessary besides for an action to be completely right 
is that ‘‘ on the subjective side the motive and intention should 
be of the best.”’ No precise analysis of motive or intention 
is given, but we are told that the motive of an action is “ that 
in us which drives us to a certain intention which dominate; 
the lesser intentions in the whole willed- scheme.” Subse- 
quently it appears that the language of means and ends is not 
wholly adequate to ethics, and that of form and content is 
adopted in its place. Now we learn that ‘‘ rightness consists 
of the fittingness to a particular situation of a content whici 
is good” or alternatively that ‘‘ the rightness of an act may 
be said to be just the complete set of characters and relations 
of characters of the moral fact which carries the adjective 
‘good.’?”? It is ‘‘a formal character of the whole mord 
situation subjective and objective.” As for the moral goodness 
of an act it is “‘ the toti-resultant of the complete ‘ fact’ of th: 
act.” Surely we are entitled to expect even from a philosopher 
who is not a logical analyst a little more precision than this. 

Concerning the validity of ethical judgements, on the other 
hand, Professor Reid writes clearly and well. He shows 
that all arguments about values must be ad hominem. The 
only test which can be applied to an ethical judgement or 
principle is that of its coherence with a system of priaciples 
which both parties to the discussion accept. Between two 
incompatible self-consistent systems there is no means of 
deciding. We have to fall back upon ‘“‘ intuition,” if we wish 
to maintain the superiority of our own. 

For the rest, Professor Reid is mainly concerned with 
appraising three different sources of morality, duty, humaa 
love and religious love. He thinks that aithough there 1s 00 
opposition between duty and love, since ‘ duty is what love 
ought to do,” the morality based on human love is in 4 Wa 
superior to the morality of duty and that religious morality 
the best of all. But he adds that this is only the case if th 
religious beliefs in question are true. And though he waite 
with fervour of the nobility of the Christian religion he gv 
us no reason for believing in its truth: A. J. AYER. 
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think of a single thing theyll cure. They're merely very vood cigarettes. 


Footnote. — Twenty ordinary cigarettes a day, says a doctor, can 
do a smoker no harm. The trouble is that, judging by what one reads, 
there is hardly such a thing as an ordinary cigarette . . . except Greys. 
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SOPHISTICATION AND AFTER 


Not So Deep as a Well. By Dorothy Parker. (Hamish Hamilton. 


6s. ina 

A Good Time Was Had By Atl. By Stevie Smith, . (Cape. 5S.) 
THESE two books. recall sharply to my mind the admirable 
definition of poetry as words arranged in parallel lines of about 
the same length. Within its limits that definition has always 
seemed to me exceedingly sensible. Words so arranged must 
be economical, and incisive, and apt, if they are to make their 
mark; and there is a kind of poetry, on the long frontier 
between versifying and verse proper, for which such a definition 
can imply nothing but the highest respect. Miss Parker and 
Miss Smith know how to marshal both their words and their 
thoughts with clarity; they are economical, incisive, and apt, 
gaining their greatest force from understatement, from con- 
versational tags, from slang let slip with premeditated careless- 
ness. They speak the idiom of today, in parallel lines, and 
they make of it something entirely individual. -. : 

Miss Parker’s short stories are a perennial delight, and her 
verse is of the same calibre. No other writer can so perfectly 
portray not only sophistication but the obverse of sophistica- 
tion—the knotted back of the canvas, the tangle of emotion and 
passion and fear that shall never be seen in public. _ ‘‘ Chant 
for Dark Hours ”’ is the title of one of her poems. It would 
stand as the title for three-quarters of her book—and it is a 
dialogue between a woman who waits for a dilatory lover and 
that part of her mind which utterly despises herself for doing 
so. Conflict, self-mockery, disillusion, regret—anything but 
happiness is the subject of her poems, and if by any chance she 
catches contentment breaking in she gives the last line a good 
firm twist to remind herself of the vanity of human wishes : 


Oh, gallant was the first love, and glittering and fine ; 
The second love was water, in a clear white cup ; 
The third love was his, and the fourth was mine ; 
And after that, I always get them all mixed up. 


She can get almost any story into four lines. Her ‘‘ Two- 
Volume Novel,” for instance, is a model of brevity : 


The sun’s gone dim, and 
The moon’s turned black ; 
For I loved him, and 
. He didn’t love back. 


—— | 
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For advice to young women she would be hard to beat: 
Lady, lady, never start a 
Conversation toward your heart ; 

Keep your pretty words serene ; 
Never murmur what you mean , 

Be you wise and never sad, 7" 
You will get your lovely lad. 

Never serious be, nor true, 

And your wish will come to you— 
And if that makes you happy, kid, 
You'll be the first it ever did. 

Housman and Drayton and Suckling and Donne—there 
echoes in these poems of all who have concerned theme! 
with the follies and transience of love : but Miss Parker py 
the feminine point of view as it has seldom been put befall 
and the divergence is exciting. Too much on one note 
not by any means all equally successful, these poems are as 
theless a real contribution to epigrammatic lore. 7 

Miss Stevie Smith’s poems, illustrated by herself, haye 4 
same characteristics as that absurd and brilliant rj \ 
‘Novel on Yellow Paper. She, too, knows about Sophisticatiog; 
and what goes on behind the mask, and she, too, knows, whey 
other cures fail, what a good thing it is to write a poem, Mj 
with a shrug of the shoulders is her special bent, but she wieli 
on occasion (as in “‘ Lord Barrenstock ” and the story of Mr, 
Shoito Peach Harrison) a very pretty lash. At her best she if 
fiercely sincere, and inconsequent in a manner that is very mud, 
to the point : like Miss Parker, she will not admit chee 
but she can be delightfully gay. Her work is slighter, leg 
mature, less closely knit than Miss Parker’s, and one sees hep’ 
even more than in Not So Deep as a Well how easily Colloquia 
nonchalance can degenerate into mere bad taste ; but her book 
belongs on the same shelf as Miss Parker’s poems, and it isq 
shelf reserved for only a few. 

Monica REeb1icu, 


MEDIEVAL BURMA 
She Was a Queen. By Maurice Collis. (Faber. 153.) 


Ir was in the year 1829 that King Bagyidaw of Burma, 
Sovereign of the Umbrella-holding Kings and Master of the 
White Elephant, appointed a committee of scholars to draw. 
up a definitive history of his country from the earliest times 
to the beginning of the nineteenth century. The committe 
met in a sacred chamber in the Palace of Glass at Ava and, 
after consulting learned monks, astrologers and antiquarians, 
produced their legendary and voluminous work known a 
The Glass Palace Chronicle, the fifth volume of which con- 
tains an account of the fall of the Pagan dynasty. | It is this 
event, which took place about. 1287, that has ,provided Mr. 
Collis with the material for his book. The story he has to 
tell, though not quite so good as his earlier discovery of 
** Siamese ” White, at least provides an illuminating com- 
mentary on the internal affairs of medieval Burma. 

The book, however, is not written as a history. It has the 
usual qualities and defects of a popular biography done with an 
eye to the film—lavishly mounted sequences, “ gripping 
drama ” relieved by plenty of light dialogue and an absence 
of anything that might tax the reader’s powers of concentra 
tion. One can almost hear the roll of the narrator’s voice 
already: ‘‘ Six hundred years ago, in the fever-haunted 
swamps and forests of Burma, watched over by the immemorial 
gods . . .,” followed up by lingering shots of incense rising 
before some vast Buddha, a clanging of gongs, Cambodian 
sculpture, the sluggish Irrawaddy. The script has then only 
to follow Mr. Collis’s own words : 


“In the village of Kanbyu, on the lower slopes of Mount Popa, 
a farmer had his house. As he sat of an evening in the garden 
with its bushes of jasmin and hibiscus, smoking his cigar or playing 
his flute, his eyes would seek the mountain that towered above him 
or wander across the plain to the city in the distance.” 


A little girl comes running from the house, the poor farmet’s 
only joy. The farmer takes her in his arms, rises and goss 
off to plough his rice field, leaving the little girl to sleep under 
a bush. Presently a king cobra slides from the undergrowth 
towards the sleeping child, prepares to strike, and then 
remains poised, swaying in the air. The little girl is Ma 
Saw, the future queen of Burma. 

This portent occurred during the reign of Kyazwa, the 
philosopher king, who had written a book on metaphysics 
for the use of his concubines. But Prince Usana, his eldest 
son, had different ideas. He was, says Mr. Collis, a lively 
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INFORMATION 


for Coronation Visitors 


The impression created abroad that our hotels 
only provide beef, 2 veg., and last month’s 
Beagle Breeder's Gazette is, of course, part of a 
deliberate conspiracy to keep England for the 


Scots. 

But this is Coronation Year; and we think 
potentates, excellencies, pukka sahibs and pillars 
of Empire from the wide open spaces should be 
allowed to share our domestic secrets. So in 
addition to the free provision of golf on the short 
course, tennis (outdoor and indoor), croquet, 
bowls, squash, badminton, swimming, dancing, 
gymnasium, sun lounges and talkies, we have 
now arranged FREE GOLF for our guests on the 
well-known CHURSTON GOLF COURSE. 


We think visiting Maharajahs and High Com- 
missioners ought to know about this. 


| PALACE 


H HOTEL TORQUAY 


Telephone: Torquay 227% 
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In view of the great demand for the special 


illustrated souvenir numbers of the principal 
periodicals, that are keing published in con- 
nexion with the 
recommended to order from the nearest of 
the 1500 shops and bookstalls of W. H. Smith 


& Son at once. Arrangements will gladly be 


Coronation, customers are 


made for the posting of Coronation issues fo 
friends abroad. Any book about the Coronation 
can be obtained from W. H. Smith & Son; a list 
of important books relating to this event is 


available on request. 


W. H. SMITH & SON, Lrtp. 


Booksellers Librarians Stationers 
Bookbinders Printers and Advertising Agents 
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Sir Herbert Barker 


““T do not speak without the full confidence of 
knowledge, for I have studied these matters 
patiently and deeply for years, and I have not the 
faintest hesitation in asserting that—far as women 
have recently progressed along the road to health— 
they would make a still further advance by free- 
ing themselves, once and for all, from every vestige 
of ‘ foot worry.’ 


““ Nothing is more wearying to the sensitive nerves 
and delicate emotions of women than the ‘nag’ 
of an imperfectly built shoe. 


ee 


I showed one of my shoes to a sensible woman 
of fashion the other day, and she said: ‘ Why, 
this is the very kind of shoe I have been looking 
for all my life.’ ” 


From a Medical Man 
(one of many tributes) 

“*T must congratulate you upon stocking what is at 
last a satisfactory shoe, manufactured with some 
regard to the actual shape of the human foot and 
its mechanisns. It is the sort of model I’ve looked 
for during many years, never with success until now. 
If only the public at large would wear practical 
shoes of this sort, the majority of their foot troubles 
would probably disappear.” 


Sir Herbert Barker Shoes for men and women 
are obtainable from fitting agents in most large toicns. 


Send for interesting free booklet. 


NORVIC SHOE CO., LTD., 


DEPT. 7, NORTHAMPTON. 
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young fellow who found the atmosphere of the court altogether 
too stuffy and the learned conversation of its ladies not at all 
to his taste. He had not been long on the throne when, in 
the nature of things, he met Ma Saw, the village girl, whom 
he made first his concubine and then his Deputy Queen. 
But things were not going well for Usana. A whole host of 
prodigies had occurred which told him that the years of his 
present incarnation were drawing to a close. Tigers had 
eaten the mediums of Mount Pépa under his very eyes and, 
worse still, bees were busy building a hive in the lintel of 
one of the principal gates of the city. And sure enough, 
Usana is killed shortly after in an elephant hunt. 

Queen Saw is sorry about this, but allows herself without 
much difficulty to be persuaded to marry the next heir to 
the throne, the direct heir having been ‘“‘ taken out to see 
the elephants” by the Chief Minister Yazathingyan, who, 
after seeing him trampled to’death, hopes to rule the kingdom 
through the young queen and the feeble-witted king, Narathi- 
hapaté. But Narathihapaté, though weak-witted, does not 
make things too easy for the Chief Minister. His first act 
is to dismiss him from office: the Minister’s wisdom, he 
feels, detracts from the lustre of the crown. But when the 
people revolt against his misgovernment, he is forced to 
recall the wise Minister to deal with the situation. Yaza- 
thingyan succeeds in pacifying the rebels and then dies of 
dysentery. aa @ 

Narathihapaté goes from bad to worse. He pillages his 
subjects and the Church; when he is annoyed he flings 
knives and spears about the court and, finally, issues a com- 
mand that no one is to sneeze in his presence on pain of death. 
Queen Saw, with the help*of the Chinese Minister who has 
replaced Yazathingyan, does what she can and the kingdom 
continues in a tolerable state of good government for some 
years. But when an embassy arrives from Kublai Khan, 
demanding tribute.and a farmal recognition of his overlord- 
ship, Narathihapaté loses his head completely and orders his 
guards to put the ambassadors to death. All Queen Saw’s 
diplomatic skill is unable to avert catastrophe, and when the 
inevitable invasion comes the Burmese elephantry are no 
match for the Tartar horsemen with their deadly arrows. 
The King, in a state of hysteria, abandons the capital, Pagan, 
to its fate and flies southward, only to be poisoned by his 
son, and Queen Saw, who had never been very fond of him, 
retires into private life with the Chinese Minister. 

Though Mr. Collis repeatedly reminds us of the beauty 
and intelligence of Queen Saw, it is the unpleasant Narathi- 
hapaté who emerges most clearly from his narrative. But 
with his twenty years’ experience of Burma, he has dramatised 
his sources with considerable skill and, in spite of occasional 
lapses into sly facetiousness, has written a book which is both 
witty and urbane. The sixteen illustrations are beautiful and 
well-chosen, except for the Ajanta reproduction which unfor- 
tunately has the appearance of an undeveloped negative. 


PHILIe HENDERSON. 


THE SITE OF TROY 


Controverses autour de Troie. Par Charles Vellay. (Paris: 

Société d’Edition “‘ Les Belles Lettres.’’) 
WHEN Schliemann plunged his spade into the mound of 
Hissarlik in the Troad, he opened a new chapter of ancient 
history. He found a walled town, which had once been rich 
end then burned, and his discoveries seemed to indicate that 
when Homer sang of the Siege of Troy, he was telling of a 
historical fact. What had before been counted as mere 
legend was acclaimed as at least based on fact, and the Siege 
of Troy took its place again as an actual episode of the past. 
Even those Homeric scholars who did not believe in the 
existence of Homer believed that Troy had at last been 
located and that, even if Hector was mythical, his town was 
not. Earnest seekers tried to identify Homer’s descriptions 
with the actual facts of landscape and excavation, and all 
seemed to show that he was describing a real place and a 
real event. - 

Even so there were difficulties. There were seven cities 
at least on Hissarlik, and the second oldest, which Schliemann 
excavated, disappeared from history some eight hundred years 
before the traditional date for the Siege of Troy. It is true 


that the sixth city suits the date, but it does not seem to have 
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been burned. Scamander and Simois, still fi a 
Troad, cannot be made to square with Homer’s the 
them. No city on the small site of Hissarlik cn ne af 
so large or so important as Homer’s Troy. But these Ve bey 
ties were lightly brushed aside, and it was claimed 
all rivers change their courses and Homer had the ; 
right to exaggerate. With this simple solution M.V Poet’ 
have no truck. He marshals a fine array of argumé wil 
show that Hissarlik does not suit Homer’s desctiption a & 
far many will agree with him, even if something like a. 
been said before. But he is not merely a destructive bas 
He has his own candidate for Troy. It is Bali-Dagh een . 
hill but further from the sea and bigger than Ps 
is true that it has not been properly excavated and seem : 
show no signs of ruins. But why should it? The die to 
of antiquity is that Troy was destroyed, and to expect rela 
is to ask too-much. In this impregnable position M. Vela 
fortifies himself, and it is hard to prove him wrong or a 
right; for his position is based on a resounding cgtie 
Perhaps after all Homer was neither a geographer nor q tis 
torian ; perhaps he never saw Troy and created an imag; é 
landscape from details which are common enough in Asia 
Minor and a few names which he knew to belong to places 
near the Hellespont. 


C. M. Bowra, 


THE LATE RENAISSANCE 


A Cardinal of the Medici. By Mrs. Hicks Beach. Cimbridg. 
University Press. 15s.) ‘ 


. THE Medici were a remarkable family. By dexterous tise of 


their wealth, and by skilfully disguising their despotism, afte 
the fashion of Augustus, under Republican forms, they maip. 
tained their rule over Florence, in spite of some Vicissitudes, 
for a century. Three of them attained the Papacy, and, 
daughter of the clan became one of the most famous Queen 
of France. ‘But they did not escape the fate of tyrants. Their 
degeneracy was as rapid and complete as that of the Caesar, 
and there is as great a descent from Cosimo to the last Lorenz 
as from Julius to Nero. 


In 1523 Giulio became Pope as Clement VII. He waz the 
illegitimate son of Giuliano, the brother of Lorenzo the Ma. 
nificent ; but illegitimacy mattered as little in those days x 
in the days of William the Conqueror. Clement himself wa 
shrewdly suspected of being the father of a young man named 
Alessandro, though the youth was given out to be the son— 
again illegitimate—of the second Lorenzo, and thus half 
brother of Catharine. At any rate, Clement showed Alessandr 
great favour, in spite of the lad’s deplorable character, and 
designed to make him ruler of Florence. 


But there was a rival claimant, Ippolito, son of another 
Giuliano, and grandson of Lorenzo the Magnificent, much 
more popular and eligible than Alessandro. To shatter 
Ippolito’s chances, Clement made him a Cardinal ; and he is 
known as the Cardinal de Medici. No sooner was Clement 
dead than Ippolito discarded the hat, and put forward his 
claims. But Alessandro was equal to the emergency—a dos: 
of poison removed the dangerous rival; and Alessandro wa 
able to continue a course of tyranny which has made his nam 
infamous even among the infamous crew of Renaissance despots. 
But grey-haired tyrants are few. Alessandro was soon‘mu- 
dered by another of his family ; and Charles V set Cosimo, 
of a distant branch, on the ducal throne. 


No one knows who the mother of Ippolito was ; and Mn. 
Hicks Beach has conceived the idea of telling the complicated 
story of these strirring times through the mouth of a woma 
whom she imagines as this unknown mother. Apart from this 
fanciful creation, there is very little that is not actually historical; 
indeed the truth is so interesting that there is no need to embro- 
der it with fiction.’ Mrs. Hicks Beach has made a very goo 
narrative of it, and her notes reveal an extraordinary amount 
of research. The character-sketches are often very vivid; 
Leo X, Clement, Cardinal Bembo, Ippolito himself, sta 
out clearly from the canvas ; and the picture of the childhood 
of Catharine de Medici is particularly lively. 


A number of misspellings and small misprints would neel 
correction in a later edition. Nothing could be better than tt 
format of the book, which is fully worthy of the Cambridg 
University Press. E. E. KEttett. 
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The New Austin Seven Saloon, price £125 at works. 


Whenever you don’t need to use your large car—for shopping 
in the village, driving down to the station, making several 
calls in town—that’s when a second car is so handy. It 
must be light enough to manoeuvre quickly . . . smart 
enough to stand beside its big brother . . . dependable 
at all times . . . and above all else, economical. The 
Austin Seven is the ideal ‘second car.’ Admittedly, it 
im’t the lowest-priced car you can buy. But it is the 
cheapest car you can run—only a penny a mile. And this 
year it has a more powerful engine with finer all-round 
performance, better acceleration ; the clutch is improved ; 
Girling-pattern brakes fitted ; the smarter, roomier, full- 
panelled coachwork is sound- 
msulated to ensure quiet running. 
As an extra car for the family’s 
occasional needs, the Austin 
Seven is a sound investment—for 
the capital outlay will soon be 
repaid in the added convenience 
ad the running costs you save. 







Seven Prices (at works): 


NEW RUBY SALOON - £125 


NEW RUBY Fixed-Head 
SALOON - - £122 










OPEN ROAD TOURER - £112 
TWO-SEATER - 


Have you seen the Austin 
Magazine for April ? 


You buy a ca-brit you uwesl in an 


AUSTIN 
SEVEN 


The Austin Motot Co. Ltd., Birmingham & 479 Oxford St.,W.1. London Service Depots : 12, 14, 
$& 20h.p.—Holland Park, W.11. 7 & 10 h.p.—North Row,W.1. Export Dept. : Birmingham 
















your car is made in the United Kingdom 





NEW PEARL CABRIOLET £128 


£102 . 10 





A grand coat 
for Spring wear 


The ** Aintree ’? Coat 


Here is the ideal coat for all occasions. Perfectly balanced and 
light in use, it gives maximum comfort with character and 
smartness, only achieved by combining the finest materials with 
superlative craftsmanship. Every coat is cut individually by 
hand and tailored in our Conduit Street workrooms, and when 
due consideration is given to quality of material and workman- 
ship these fine coats represent a real investment 


at prices from - gns. 


If unable to call, please write for catalogue, patterns, and easy 
self-measurement form. 


(Kenneth Durward) 


37 CONDUIT ST., LONDON, W.1. 






























A Remarkable Offer 


The Civilization of the Renaissance in 
Italy, with added pictorial section “ Culture 
of the Renaissance in Pictures.” By Jacob 
3urckhardt. 700 pages, 421 Reproductions 
in Gravure. 7s. 6d. net (Postage 6d.). 











Never before have we been able to offer 
such a beautiful edition of a famous book 
at so low a price. 


HEFFER & SONS LTD. 
ENGLAND. 


WwW. 
CAMBRIDGE 
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FICTION 


By GORONWY REES 


Mr. Witt Among the Rebels. By Ramon Sender. (Faber and 
Faber. 7s. 61.) 

All Hands. By H. M. Tomlinson. (Heinemann. 7s. 6d.) 

We Are Not Alone. By James Hilton. (Macmillan. 6s.) 


Camilla, or The Fanatic Heart. (Lovat 


Dickson. 7s. 6d.) 

The Brittlesnaps. By Edward A. Hibbitt. (Duckworth. 7s. 6d.) 
Man of December. By Alfred Neumann. (Hutchinson. 8s.) 
A REVIEWER should be able to say what standards he proposes 
to adopt for criticising each novel. To say that Mr. Witt 
Among the Rebels is good hardly indicates how far it is above 
the majority of novels that appear ; to attempt to do so would 
drive one into superlatives. There should be a sharp distinction 
between novels and fiction, as between books that have any 
pretensions to be works of art and those that have not. Then 
we should know where we were. Mr. Sender’s book would be 
in the first class, the others on this list in the second. The 
scene of Mr. Witt is laid in Cartagena, in the South of Spain, 
which, after the fall of King Amadeus’ monarchy in 1873, 
became the capital of the Federalist Republic established 
in Murcia. The story relates the attempts of the Federalists 
to defend their Republic against the expeditions sent to crush 
them on land and at sea by the Centralist Government at 
Madrid. The events of the Revolution are seen through the 
eyes of Mr. Witt, an English engineer at the Arsenal, an 
intelligent and liberal man but bewildered by the affronts 
offered to his intelligence by the rebellion of soldiers and 
peasants. He sees the rebellion reflected in the simple and 
passionate nature of his Spanish wife, Milagritos. In her 
and in the rebellion he finds evidence that there are some forces 
in life scarcely to be comprehended and mastered by an 
English Victorian Liberal. 

Mr. Witt is no doubt a symbolical figure, and he serves 
the first purpose of a symbol, which is to give greater and more 
concrete reality to things otherwise inexpressible. Like a 
true symbol also, he is ambiguous, many-sided and elusive. 
A Liberal, in love with his wife, he sympathises with the 
rebels ; a scientist, jealous of his wife and suspicious of her 
relations with her dead cvusin, the poet and revolutionary, 
Carvajal, and with the reyolutionary leaders, he wishes them 
to fail; and the war between his intelligence and his instincts 
leads him inevitably to an act of treachery. His actions become 
irrational when dictated by motives of guilt, jealousy and 
suspicion no longer comprehensible to him. Mr. Sender shows 
his situation with astonishing sympathy, in lights that reveal 
him now as comic, now lovable, now admirable, now 
pathetic. 

I believe I have seen Mr. Sender described as the young 
Tolstoy of Spain; and indeed it is of the young Tolstoy of 
the Sebastopol Tales tliat he sometimes reminds us in his 
descriptions of physical life. He has the same enjoyment of 
it, the same fresh, almost naive, response to it. One other gift 
they have in common, that of seeing men’s moral responses 
and qualities as directly as if they were the colour of their hair 
or the shape of their noses. It is a gift very different from 
psychological insight, aid even rarer; and it is perhaps the 
gift which justifies the novel as a form of art as opposed merely 
to a form of entertainment. It is the one talent which makes 
the novel creative, for in life men are no more all morally 
differentiated than they are all handsome; it is a status they 
only achieve in the imagination, yet one to which they all 
tend. Because the novel can give men this status, as no other 
art can, it has a claim on our intelligence equal to that of 
music, poetry or painting. For the same reason it is perhaps 
the art of an individualist era, ready to die when it is over and 
another is born in which not individuals but groups are the 
subjects of experience. But we hope that neither Mr. Sender 
nor the individualist era is dead yet. 

From Mr. Sender, who is a novelist, we descend to the 
writers of fiction, Mr. Tomlinson, Mr. Hilton, and Mr. 
Ricketts, all ready to waste an afternoon for us more or less 
pleasantly. They also concern themselves with moral issues, 
but with issues merely, and not with moral qualities that 
belong to a man as indivisibly as his navel. All Hands is an 
epic of the sea, of the nobility of simple seafaring men, who 
bring an unlucky ship from Java to London, Sicily, and 
through a hurricane in the Atlantic, carrying as passengers a 
famous scientist and his daughter. Mr. Tomlinson catches 


By Ralph Ricketts. 






something of the reflected glory of Conrad and the sea ; 

but has little of his own ; his style seems to me a mode] oe 
faux bon: “* Above the greaser, the spaciousness rate - 
of the lofty indistinction of an evening cathedral, though ~ 
the half seen shapes appeared not to be righteous,” Such “ 
tences are the prerogative of the self-conscious Stylist ; “| 
Hilton, in his own way, can match them. “ The street f 
Calderbury were mostly steep and cobbled, and he rode ny 
them with a degree of peril well orchestrated by eXperience ” 
What is the sense of “‘ orchestrated ’’ here ? ‘ 













In such a manner, with elaborate brevity and gj 
Mr. Hilton tells a story of the injustice done to a country 
doctor, known as “ the little doctor,” who in 1899 began ty 
practise in the cathedral town of Calderbury. He was gentle 
diffident, intelligent; we know that because Mr, Hilto, 
Says so several times. He is a passive saint in the Service 
of medicine, with a dominating wife and neurotic son, y, 
befriends and falls in love with a German dancing git! jn , 
touring company, but their love is unspoken until tragedy 
releases it; for by a chapter of accidents both he and she 
are arrested and though wildly innocent executed for th: 
murder of his wife. Mr. Hilton tells this brief story wit, 
a love of goodness, a deliberate modesty, that are beyond my 
powers to describe, and with such conscious artfulness th 
one almost smiles as at a small boy who performs a conjuring 
trick which will never deceive however much he way hi 
hands to show he has nothing up his sleeves. 


Mr. Hilton’s theme is Injustice; Mr. Ricketts’ Love. 
Camilla was an aristocratic girl who after a marriage thy 
ended in divorce is disillusioned with society and falls in 
love with a young musician of subversive views who next 
to his Art loved Humanity. Their love is on a large scale; 
it redeemed him from promiscuity (‘I went to the last ditch,” 
he says) and to her gave a grasp of higher values. “ Love 
laid the foundation for a genuine appreciation of art and 
music.” The life of the young and rich Lord Scarlan took 
a different course from Camilla’s; for, married to a selfish 
and ambitious wife, his philanthropic instincts became repressed 
and he developed into a jaundiced Young Tory. The two 
stories have a moral; they meet at intervals and finally in 
the mine belonging to Lord Scarlan’s father; the young 
musician volunteers his help in a pit disaster. Camilla, 
watching, is killed by a stone thrown at Lord Scarlan’s father 
by a young miner. John, in his eyes “‘ a concentrated empti- 
ness,”” leaves England to serve in a leper hospital. Mr. 
Ricketts, as the blurb says, undoubtedly knows his world; 
and he has a considerable talent for observation. Indeed his 
characters and their emotions appear to be taken directly 
from life ; those who know their world as well as Mr. Ricketts 
may be able to recognise them. But his gift for observation 
is overlaid with so much priggishness that it fails to eam 
him the credit it deserves. 


The Brittlesnaps is a far better book than any of thes: 
except Mr. Sender’s. It should be read by everyone who 
enjoys a feat perfectly performed and who wishes to know 
the exact truth about an important section of society. It is 
entirely without pretentiousness or exaggeration, and succeeds 
precisely in what it intends to do: to describe typical lives 
of the working class and lower middle class. In the manner 
of Mr. Dos Passos, it tells the stories of four different groups 
of people, a family with father and son on the dole, an agent 
for correspondence courses, a clerk in an office, an incipient 
business crook. There are none of the excitements and 
embroideries usually thought necessary to fiction; the dry 
unremitting accuracy, which never goes wrong, never misses 
a point, never aspires to anything but to tell the truth, may 
be too much for many people. That is their fault, or the 
truth’s, but not Mr. Hibbitt’s. These short sentences, each 
with its point, each hitting a nail unemphatically on the head, 
compose a terrible account of lives thwarted and constricted, 
of seediness and shabbiness, the thin stale smell of poverty; 
the final effect has the authenticity of a scientific treatise. 

The worst book on this list is Man of December, a rhapsodica! 
account of Napoleon III and the fall of the Second Emptt: 
which tries to help history by inflating it. It is the Book 
Society’s choice for April and is entirely unreadable. 
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Tis a bold claim, but a true one, that sufferers from foot-trouble, 
no matter how long-standing their complaint, can now have instant 
ef, and finally permanent freedom, simply by wearing the shoes 


iesigned by Dr. 5. D. Fairweather, M.A., M.B., Ch.B.( Aberdeen). 


No other ‘re itment, no operations, no conscious exercises are necessary 
NY “Os ‘ = - 
_wich is the design of Dr. Fairweather’s Progressive Shoes that you 
regain complete foot- health as you walk! You wear the shoes—your 









jeet do the rest. 





Dr. Fairweather recently requested the remov.l of his name from the 
Medical Register of the G.M.C. in order to devote himself to the 
ervice of foot sufferers. He or one of his specially trained assistants 
is daily at your service to advise you personally on the best shoe for 
vour particular complaint. Call and consult him, without cost or 







obligation, at 







a @ 8 


INGHAM HOUSE, UPPER REGENT ST., W.1 


Dr. Fairweather Shoes also sold at 140 Regent Street, W.1, 
ad at Messrs. Finley and Baber, 16 St. Anne’s Street, Manchester. 










Send today for FREE BOOKLET on Treatment and Care of the Feet 













Dr. ere Progressive Shoes will give YOU 


PERMANENT FREEDO 
from FOOT-TROUBL 





EXPENSIVE TREATMENT 
PAINFUL OPERATIONS 
TEDIOUS EXERCISES 


Are you suffering from one of the common foot 


ailmet its shown in the ahove diagram? The n 
here is your opport unity to rid you rself of it. 
No matter what treatment may have failed in 
the past you cannot regard your case as hope- 
les til you have worn Dr, Fairweather Shoes 
Prices range from 30 - to 49/6 and the rang 
of sizes and fittings is so extensive that there 


» foot we cannot ht 


Seen ail aaa 
Dr. Fairweather — 


r write to him personaliy at Char H. Tf 
bout your particular complaint, 











SN AT ES EE LE RBS RATT EE SS 


Charles H. I 














GOLDEN MOMENTS 
The Cup Final 


Just on time he takes the ball in his stride and 
slams it into the net—the winning goal. 

What a Golden Moment for him as he receives 
the coveted Cup. 

But even he cannot buy a better tobacco than 
“Cut Golden Bar’’ at a shilling an ounce. But it 
must be Wills’s. 





2 oz. Vacuum Tin 


WILLS* 


READY RUBBED 
in 2 oz. Pocket Vacuum Tins and | oz. Airtight Tins 
FLAKE FORM 
CBB in 2 oz. Vacuum Tins and ! oz. Packets 
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CURRENT LITERATURE 


THE TWELVE MONTHS 
By Llewelyn Powys 

This series of essays (Lane, ros. 6d.), 
reprinted from the Daily Herald, is a 
calendar of country life, of birds, 
plants, animals, the weather... Mr. Powys 
can evoke a picture of a season, as in 
his description of the whiteness of a 
June night, or the stillness of a September 
evening. He has a minute and true 
power of observation. He sees the 
little hairs on the edge of a “ tingling ” 
beech-leaf, and describes the cuckoo’s 
cry as cool and hollow, and notices 
pieces of shell on new-hatched partridge 
chicks. But the effect is fragmentary ; 
often the ideas seem rather to have 
been compiled than to have arisen 
spontaneously. His style is cumbrous. 
There are several inaccuracies and mis- 
spellings in his remarks on Anglo-Saxon 
month-names—the New English Dic- 
tionary gives the origin of ‘“‘ Sprout- 
kale ”’ ; wulf-monath, win-monath, 
winter-monath are not to be found in 
Bosworth and Toller’s dictionary, ost- 
monath should be spelt easter-monath. 
Many of Robert Gibbings smaller 
engravings are delightful. The bells, 
the fish in the first capital, the fox, the 
badger, and the hedge-hog are all 
solid, and show a strong sense of 
movement, a feeling for texture, and for 
character in the animals. But the 
larger and more complex engravings 
seem rather crowded, and the different 
textures clash. 


A HISTORY OF ENGLISH 
LIFE 
By Amabel Williams-Ellis and 
F, J. Fisher 


Most history books written for children 
tend to treat their subjects almost exclu- 
sively in terms of personalities, battles 
and dates. The method of this book 
(Methuen, 8s. 6d.) is less limited. It 
provides the necessary outline of political 
development (not always altogether satis- 
factorily), but it breaks new ground in 
combining with this an excellent account 
of the social life of the common people, 
and the effect on it of scientific develop- 
ment and improving modes of govern- 
ment, throughout the whole period with 
which it deals. The authors combine 
a genuinely philosophic grasp of their 
theme with a narrative technique that is 
admirably suited for the tastes of juvenile 
readers. The illustrations are well 
chosen, and the pictorial diagrams which 
they introduce admirably point the text. 
This book is not designed, and indeed is 
neither sufficiently comprehensive nor 
sufficiently accurate, to be a substitute 
for existing books ; but it should provide 
very useful supplementary reading. 


SECRETS OF AN 
ART-DEALER) 


By J. H. Duveen 


The secrets Mr. Duveen exposes are 
mostiy conceraed -with the shady side 
of art-dealing.. He has many good 
Stories to tell of the intrigues, dishonesty, 
violence, and even blackmail that have 
centred round most of the lovely, and 
expensive, things illustrated in his book 
(Robert Hale, 15§s.).. He has smuggled, 
contended with the Camorra in Naples, 
saved an old man’s life» by recognising 
a Delft plate. . Pierpoint Morgan appears, 
a colossus bestriding this narrow world, 
and the dreadful, pathetic Frau Ermina 
Feist with. her millions, her law suits, 
her insane haggling, and many smooth 
and able crooks. He tells ‘his stories 
dramatically, sometimes too dramatically, 
and occasionally the details seem too 
perfect; did he make a copy of: the 
letter from Napoleon II to Maximilian, 
which he declares he found in a casket, 
or is the version he gives us froin memory ? 
The psychic lady’s vision concerning 
the Palissy plate is extraordinarily 
detailed, coherent, and complete. But 
in general Mr. Duveen is convincing ; 
he writes as one who feels himself in 
his element, and master of it, and with a 
deep affection for his vases, snuff-boxes, 
and tapestries. 


THE PERFECT MASTER 
By C. B. Purdom 


Shri Meher Baba is an Indian mystic, 
of Persian origin, who claims to be a 
Messiah. ‘This is a biography (Williams 
and Norgate, 12s. 6d.) and an exposition 
of his teachings. Most of it is devoted 
to a plodding account of his erratic 
journeys, and his life in his ashrams, 
or colonies, in India, which suggests 
materials for a biography, rather than 
the finished work. The simplicity of 
many of Baba’s actions, solemnly “told 
by Mr. Purdom, sometimes produces 
a laughable effect. There is about the 
whole an impression of unsubstantiality, 
of dream-like inconsequence. Among 
his disciples there seems to be an 
atmosphere of nervous strain. But to 
those who demand works, Baba can 
show his hospital, his schools, his work 
among the untouchables. His teaching 
is founded on belief in reincarnation, 
and endeavours to show how the soul 
may escape from an endless series of 
births and deaths in an illusory world, 
and enter the real world of God. 
Personality is difficult to convey in 
writing, especially personality that arises 
from spiritual qualities, and Mr. Purdom 
has depended too much on bare facts 
and verbatim records of interviews. 
But one is left with the impression that 
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HARVEST OF THE MOo 
By Margaret Leigh 


Miss Leigh has written 
(Bell, 8s. 6d.) of a year’s wee 
farm on the edge of Bodmin prod, 
Cornwall. She had only one essing " 
and they had contracts with the ir 
Marketing Board, which she likes “ 
the Pig Marketing Board, which 
does not. They kept sheep, also at 
grew some crops. She finds a profound 
satisfaction in the memory of even th 
hardest work, in. enriching poor land 
and improving stock, in “ simplicity 
durability, the fitness of each too] . 
its work.’ She has a Wordsworthian 
passion for solitude and lonely Places 
and her descriptions of the well of 
riding through a patch of mist into the 
starlight, of the storm, have a Minuteness 
of detail, a co-ordination of sight, sound 
and touch, a sense of being in harmony 
with nature which remind one of him, 
Line, form, mass, movement catch het 
eye rather than colour. Her Style js 
straightforward, firm, capable of good 






































images, often fine, sometimes too literary, fj Wile for 
She writes with a pleasant, dry humour 

and discusses agricultural questions [3 fen 
shrewdly. ‘There are some good scraper. JY" tnd As 






board illustrations by W. E. Spradbury, 


THE METAPHYSICAL 
POETS 
By Helen C. White 


The Metaphysical Poets (Macmillan, 
I§s.) is a study of the religious beliefs 
and experiences which inform the 
poetry of Donne, Herbert, Crashay, 
Vaughan and Traherne. ‘The strength 
of the book is its analysis of their minds; 
its weakness, the ingenuousness of 
its poetical criticism. Miss White 
shows how little these men were inter- 
















ested dn the question of Church 
organisation over which raged the 
religious battles of the seventeenth 





century. Their problems were personal. 
Donne feared the wrath and _ power of 
a God of Justice; Herbert followed 
a religious life decorously ordered 
by ceremonial and inspired by wonder 
at a God of Love; Crashaw aspired 
to an ecstatic communion, and Vaughan 
and Traherne found God revealed in 
Nature. But her principal achievement 
is a penetrating study of the motives 
which led Donne from tavern and boudoit 
to St. Paul’s Cathedral. The strongest 
of these was the fascination of Theology 
for a mind delighting in speculation 
and dialectic. Miss White expounds 
his ‘‘ wit’ ably, but in the others too 
often approves dullness for its sincerity. 
She can never quite forgive Donne, 
the least mystical of the metaphysicals, 
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EL aiveltad Playgeouns 
of the Wheld 


RESTAURANT AND SLEEPING 
Particulars and tariff from LMS Hotel Services, St. Pancras Chambers, London, N.W.|!. 
Arthur Towle, Controller. 


The 
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CAR EXPRESSES BY LMS 
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Other. 


REDUCED RETURN 
SUMMER FARES to 


*. MADEIRA 
him, £20 or £17 Ist Class 






chy ‘ (according to vessel) 

Vie ig 

good Me £15 2nd ci. £13 Cabin Ci. 
erary Write for illustrated folders to the “y 

heies Head Office : £10 Tourist Class 





3 Fenchurch St., London, E.C.3 
West End Agency: 125 Pall Mall, $.W.1 
or Agents. 


% To CANARY ISLANDS 
£15 ist Cl. £10 Tourist Cl. 


& BELGIUM, HOLLAND 

and GERMANY. § Cruises 

from London. Sailing every 
four weeks. 

‘\44-12 days 12 Gns. 1st Class 
we Regular Sailings to 
Mediterranean Ports and to ~ 
SOUTH and EAST AFRICA 
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Where holiday joys 


are no illusion... 











Your holiday . . . you plan it so carefully... 
you await it so eagerly . . . and how often does 
the reality bring disillusionment. 







Come this year to Devon, where the bounty 
of Nature and the ingenuity of man combine 
to provide the perfect holiday playground. 







Will you holiday by the seaside? Then Devon 
has a coastline on which broad tracts of golden 
sands alternate with rocky stretches in which 
nestle innumerable charming coves. 








Will you holiday inland ? Then Devon offers 
you a countryside world-famed for its loveliness. 






Seek then your holiday joys in Devon... the 
Queen of the West ! 







BEFORE YOU GO 
Obtain these two books :—‘* GLORIOUS DEVON ” by 
S. P. B. Mais, price 1/- (2/6 bound) ‘“* HOLIDAY HAUNTS ” 
1937, containing Holiday Addresses, etc. (price 6d.) 








HOW YOU GET THERE 
“* Monthly Return ” Tickets 
(1d. a mile 3rd, 14d. a mile 
1st class) issued from nearly 
all stations. 


All information will gladly be supplied by the 
Great Western Railway, 


Supt. of the Line, 


WHEN YOU GET THERE 
Cheap 1st and 3rd Class 
Weekly Holiday Season 
Tickets will enable you to 
see the best of the county. 











Paddington Station, W.2, or can be obtained 
at any Railway Station, or the usual Tourist 
Agencies. 
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YOU WILL HAVE A 
BETTER 
HOLIDAY 


‘DEAN & 
DAWSON 


Our tours are planned for YOUR 
enjoyment, your comfert, your hap- 
piness. Travel abroad or at home 
with Dean and Dawson, certain of 
excellent service at reasonable cost. 


Belgian Coast, a week ......... £3 19 6 
Riviera, a week  ......ssccccceseee £8 80 
Lucerne, 8 GRYS ..ccccsccrccccccce £7 680 
Round Germany, 16 days ...... 23 gns 
Rhineland, motoring, 8 days... £11 0 0 
The Rhine, 9 days ........ oe BETIS 6 


Round Italy 
Channel Isles, a week .. 
Bournemouth, a week 
Torquay, a week 


SUPERB TRAIN CRUISES 
TO BUDAPEST, ETC. 


ANGLO-HUNCGARIAN TRAINS 


Brilliantly successful for four years. 


‘A’ 27 Gns. EXCHANGE TRAINS 


(Day travel only.) July 10, Aug. 14. 
Geneva — Merano—Vienna—Budapest— 
Venice—Stresa—Paris, 6 countries. 


‘SPA’ TRAINS 


(Sleeping cars.) May 22, Sept. 4. Berlin 
and Budapest (10 nights). Bsth 16-days 
fully inclusive with Ist cl. or luxe hotels. 


*‘B’ 28 Gns. 


Write or call for Programmes. 


81 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W.1. 
163 FENCHURCH ST., E.C.3, or 


ws-rP0ST THIS COUPONWY™ 


Please send Programme(s) marked “ X.” 

See | ee 
3. Hungarian Trains..... 4. Italian Trains.... 
5. Naval Review.......... RRO Ss sass ncn 
OI a oisiivie si. vescnvcnsnconssceurenncerctoascheseves 
PR a a6 a0 0.05 sins congeccesvrcsnccésncevnnses 


Post unsealed 4d. stamp, Head Office (SPc), 
7, Blandford Square, London, NW. 1 


DEAN & DAWSON, LTD. 

























MOTOR COACH 
HOLIDAY TOURS 


Prices are inclusive of your own seat in a 
special touring coach, hotel accommodation 
and tips. 

WEEKLY FROM THE 
DEVON. CORNWALL, 

WALES, LAKES ... All 
PR rere 
errr ee 9 days, 14 Gns. 

FIVE COUNTRIES TOUR. 

GERMANY, AUSTRIA, CZECHOSLOVAKIA, 

HUNGARY and ITALY, i6 days, 31 Gns. 

Many others. 
IUustrated programme from all agents or 


GLENTON TOURS LTD. 
Head.Office: New Cross Gate, S.E.14, New X 1258 
West End: 11 Lower Regent St., S.W.1. 
Whitehall 3535 
Avenue 5162 


MIDDLE OF MAY, 


7 days, 8 Gns. 
12 days, 16 Gns, 





City: 98 Leadenhall St., E.C. 3. 











secure Cooks comprehen- 
. ee 
sive programme ‘*‘ Summer 








TRAVEL NOTES 


WESSEX 


THOsE who have read the novels of Thomas 
Hardy will need no introduction to this 
ancient Kingdom of the West Saxons. 
It extended originally over five counties, 
Berkshire, Wiltshire, Dorset, Hampshire 
and Somerset; in these days, however, 
the term ‘“‘ Wessex” usually refers to 
Dorset and Somerset. It is a peaceful 
land of great. beauty, an agricultural 
region very restful to the senses, and a 
blessing to harassed town-dwellers who 
need quiet for recuperation. The anti- 
quarian, of course, will find it fascinating ; 
Prehistoric, Roman and Saxon remains 
are plentiful, and the cities, though few, 
are rich in historical interest. The literary 
associations are many; it is the country of 
Lorna Doone; Coleridge’s “Ancient Mar- 
iner”’ was written there; Southey was born 
within its borders ; but one could continue 
almost indefinitely. As a holiday centre, 
Bath, with its amazing history, is of absorbing 
interest. From Roman times until today 
it has maintained an unbroken popularity 
unrivalled, perhaps, by any English city 
save London, and despite its prominent 
part in English history it is a city practically 
untouched by war. In Roman _ times 
invalids came to Bath from all the civilised 
countries of Europe—and its waters fre- 
quently cured them. Today, Bath can 
compete with the best Spas in the world, 
for it represents a thousand years of unbroken 
healing by its radio-active waters. With 
Bath as a centre, many beautiful and 
interesting places are within easy reach of 
the visitor. Dunster, a seat of wealth 
and culture in the Middle Ages ; the wild 
loveliness of Exmoor ; Glastonbury, where 
a church had already existed for a century 
when St. Augustine landed in England, 
and the place from which King Arthur’s 
Knights set forth in their search of the 
Holy Grail; Minehead, with its beautiful 
bay and its memories of R. D. Blackmore ; 
the exquisite village of Porlock ; the 
Quantock Hills; Wells, with its shelter 
of green hills; the caverns of Wookery 
Hole, inhabited two centuries before the 
Christian Era. Dorset, scarcely less attrac- 
tive than its neighbour, Somerset, will 
stand comparison in its ancient associations. 
It is the birthplace of Thomas Hardy, 
who has done more, perhaps, than any 
other modern man to make famous the 
charms of its people and its countryside. 
Maiden Newton, the Chalk Newton of 
“ Tess,” is an excellent centre for exploration 
of the Hardy country, while Lyme Regis 
has associations with Jane Austen. Beside 
the River Wey lies Upwey of the Wishing 
Well, visited each year by hundreds of 
visitors who wish as they drink its waters. 
Weymouth was made popular by George III. 
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BRITAIN’S BEST HOLIDAYS 





regarding travel to and jg to the 
North America. Inclusiy peautiful 
tours Janet See! hd 
several include ety ise 
R.M.S. “ QUEEN MARY’ reg 
from New York. Tours 21 to 30 days—{i} side. 
to £80 inclusive. You can travel independeniy publishes 
or with a party. the West 
ACROSS CANADA Toyh 0: 
leaves end July, returning by “QUE EE” news 
MARY "—45 days, fare £148 adalat although 
the wonders of Niagara, the Great Laks, fe t0 one W 
the Canadian Rockies—Jasper, Lake Louis, RU 
and Banff—and the Pacific Coast. t 
For rates, sailings and Those 
accommodation apply :— | cruising 
more lu 
CANADIAN NATION | === 
| SRE Suleman Cargo-li 
(Dept. J.), 17-19 Cockspur St., $.W.1, © type oft 
Tel.: Whitehall 2150. that trav 
134 High Street, Southampton. 19 Jammy actually, 
Street, Liverpool. 35 St. Mary Street, Cardin, 
107 Hope Street, Glasgow. 1 Rue Seria, when Cc 
Paris. Or Agents. — : 
Or Agents. ships ca 
gers, mi 
tage: 
their co 
way. 1 
ship lit 
travel, 
A Unique Way of Seeing the World in Comjort of then 
FOR TROM 40/- DAILY INCLUSI esate: 
ROUND VOYAGES ON ONE SERVICE celler 
Call or send 2d, stamp for List of 100 Attractive me &°e 
Sea Tours of from 10-300 days’ duration to the We 
THE Specialists in Seeing the World ; 
COMFORTABLY, INTIMATELY, ECONOMICALLY, An illu: 
INFORMAL TRAVELS LTD. |B their © 
Dept. S, 4 LISLE ST., W.C.2. Whi. 2948-9. W.C.2 
Co, L 
EC. 3, 
a brocl 
tive pa 
shilling 
CRUISES & Travel 
LISBON, from 20 days, W.C. 2 
cc 22 Gns. BF vessels 
MOROCCO, Special Cow MF duratic 
MADEIRA, nation Crus of the: 
CANARY including ba fullest 
5 ea 
ISLANDS. Review, 23 das 
Ar 
¥e) iculars a es MES 
STREET LIVERPOOL co," Mavmanney wm reache 
LONDON, S.W.1; or Travel Agents. inform 
holida 
offer 
Britais 
| Abroa 
| Holid: 
offer 


For your Summer holiday. 
you cannot do better than 


THOS.COOK & SON LTD. 


Holidays in the British BERKELEY ST., LONDON, W.1; «xe ANY BRANCH 
Isles."" A week or a month, Please ~-send me. nour free programme “ SUMMER 
five or fifty pounds—it *HOLIDAYS—BRIT!SH TOnRe: “~~ -end/or .“ MOTOR 
. . IRS,” 
contains suggestions to a . 
suit all tastes and purses. AINE == cevccccevcccscccccccseerercccccsecsccscccccesecsceerseceereesceserseceeees 
I esithdateheieneldaelidtiaendsieatietiaeiemaiaaiaiihiadenee as VoeRusieb acre cpaNaneaea aches hese ssipes vansbsveReRaeres, TOTES 


ee ee 


HOW TO SEE BRITAIN. | “se 
To appreciate the beauties 


; sever: 
of our own countryside | publi 
there is nothing to equ | Abro: 
a tour by motor coach or 'B sent 
private car. Full details | be m 
in Cooks programme |f te, 
“Motor Tours in Gt 


Britain. & Ireland.” 
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Here every sort of entertainment is offered 


se its great bay gives a sense 
4 oe which is very pleasant when 
— lived for long periods within a 
we ded city.” Bridport is almost hidden 
s own wooded hills; it has memories 
of Edward the Confessor, Judge Jeffreys, 
and of Charles II, who lay in hiding at 
the George Inn, now a chemist’s shop. Dor- 
chester dates from the Saxon period, and 
gas the Durnovaria of the Romans. It 
isthe “ Casterbridge ” of the Hardy novels. 
The earchworks outside the town should 
te visited by those interested in Prehistoric 
Britain. But the whole of Wessex is a 
fascinating study to the antiquarian, as it 
is to the visitor who seeks only rest amid 
beautiful surroundings. Devon, also, is close 
at hand and will repay a thousandfold the 
enterprise of those who explore its country- 
side. The Great Western Railway Co. 
publishes an excellent illustrated guide to 
the West Country; it is called Holiday 
Haunts, and can be obtained from bookstalls 
or newsagents for the sum of sixpence, 
although it is worth many times as much 
to one who contemplates a Wessex holiday. 


CRUISING BY CARGO-LINER 

Those who like a quiet and leisurely 
cruising holiday rather than the gaiety of 
I more luxurious liners would do well to 
consider a holiday at sea by one of the 
Cargo-liners which make provision for this 
typeof traveller. It should not be supposed 
that travel by Cargo-liner is uncomfortable ; 
actually, one can be extremely comfortable 
when cargo-cruising, and although such 
ships carry a very limited number of passen- 
gers, many people consider this an advan- 
tage: they have the ship to themselves, and 
their comfort. is studied in every possible 
way. There are a number of good steam- 
ship lines which cater for this form of 
travel, and it is advisable to write to each 
of them before making one’s final choice. 
Messrs. Elders and Fyffes. for instance, offer 
excellent accommodation to Jamaica and 
the West Indies at very reasonable rates. 
An illustrated folder may be obtained from 
their offices at 31 Bow Street, London, 
W.C.2. Messrs. Galbraith, Pembroke and 
Co, Ltd., of 7 Billiter Square, London, 
EC. 3, is another company which publishes 
a brochure for the information of prospec- 
live passengers, the cruises costing from ten 
shillings to one pound per day. Informal 
Travels, Ltd., at 4 Lisle Street, London, 
W.C.2, offer sea voyages aboard cargo 
vessels of from ten to three hundred days’ 
duration at prices from ros. per day. Any 
of these firms will be pleased to send the 
fullest particulars upon request. 


TRAVEL HANDBOOKS 
A number of recent publications have 
reached me, all of which are full of useful 
information when planning the summer 
holiday. Messrs. Thomas Cook and Sons 
offer illustrated handbooks for ‘“‘ Great 
Britain and Ireland,” “ Summer Holidays 
Abroad,” “Pleasure Cruises, and “Sea 
Holidays.” Messrs Dean and Dawson 
fer “Holidays on the Continent,” 
“Seeing Britain and Ireland,” “‘ Cruises and 
Sea Tours,” “Italian Train Cruises”? and 
several others. Pickfords? Travel Service 
publish “Tours and Cruises Home and 


Abroad.” Any of these booklets will be | 


sent free on request. Mention must also 
be made of the Travel books published by 
the various railway companies. These are 
wually published at 6d., and are obtainable 
a any bookstall or newsagent. They are 
all well illustrated and are in every way 
excellent value. 
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—TAKE THE I2 DAYS CRUISE BY 


‘ATLANTIS’ 


—-TO THE 
NORTHERN 
CAPITALS 


From Southampton to Copen- 








hagen, Stockholm, Zoppot, 
Kiel Canal, Hamburg. 


MAY 22 


12 days from 19 gns. 






Write or telephone for — 


i | es ee et 
fully illustrated folder. Pers | fF 


ROYAL MAIL 


ROYAL MAIL LINES, LTD. 


America House, Cockspur Street, S.W.1 (Whitehall 9646). Royal Mail House, Leadenhall Street, E.C.3 (Mansion 
House 0522) and Southampton, Liverpool, Birmingham, Manchester, Cardiff, Glasgow, or Local Agents. 











URGENT 
MESSAGE! 


WILL MR. AUGUSTUS 
BROWNE, LAST HEARD OF 
AS THINKING OF TAKING 


HIS CAR ABROAD, COM- by ELLERMAN 
MUNICATE, AT ONCE WITH & BUCKNALL 

















AUTOCHEQUES, 33 The service which main- 
REGENT STREET, LONDON, tains a high standard of 
S.W.l (REGENT 2142), excellence, gprs. the 
amenities of comfortabl 
WHERE HE WILL FIND A sea travel with pana 
BROCHURE SHOWING HOW rates, 
CONTINENTAL MOTORING : 
SIMPLIFIED BY A a oe 
oe Plate Resular Service to: 


SYSTEM WHICH SAVES A 
CAPETOWN 

GREAT DEAL OF EXPENSE merrey ELIZABETH EAST 

AND AN ENORMOUS LONDON - DURBAN & 

AMOUNT OF TROUBLE. LOURENCO MARQUES 


Steamers designed and equipped 
for Eastern conditions. All 
outside cabins with window or 
porthole. Spacious public 
rooms and extensive prome- 
1 HOLIDAYS ON nade decks. Every facility for 


es == _ELLERMAN 
RGO LINER & BUCKNALL 


From 10s. to £1 per day. 
STEAMSHIP COMPANY LTD., 











Our new Brochure for the 1937 Season is now 
ready—write for a copy today (2d. postage), 

GALBRAITH PEMBROKE & CO. LTD., 10 Soutn|| 104-6 Leadenhall St., LONDON, E.C. 3. 

Molton St., W.1. May. 0977, & 7 Billiter Sq., E.C.3. Avenue 2424 
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Is it possible to combine safety in investment today with a 
yield not’far short of 5 per cent.? I have beén asked this 
question so often in recent ‘weeks that_I feel I owe investors 
an attempt to answer it. No simple reply is possible. There 
are degrees-of safety just.as there are. degrees of happiness, 
and buying safety on the Stock: Exchange is not, very different 
from buying the things one wants in other markets. Quality 
fetches its price, and one must not look for cast-iron security 
and § per cent. any more than one would expect the refinements 
of a £1,000 modtor-car itt a car costing £200. Having gone so 
far, however, on the discouraging side, I suggest that it is 
possible to get a reasonably safe preference share, even ‘in these 
days of low interest yields, which will return something over 
4} per cent. ‘ ' 
; x wiiok 7 
A PREFERENCE SHARE SELECTION - 

_ The following is a representative group of the kind of indus- 
trial prior-charge investment I have in mind :— 


No. of times Currerit Yield 
dividend price. % 
covered. a; a. £8: & 

Carpet Trades 5% Cumulative £1 

Preference .. ne a a: : 21 6 4213.0 
Gamage 54% £1 Cumulative Prefer- 

ence oe a ae a SD 23 14 415 O 
Hope Brothers 5$% £1 Cumulative 

Preference .. ~ cn Jew SH 24 44 410 0 
Houndsditch Warehouse 5% £1 

Cumulative Preference .. coe Us po. 6. '§ -o fo 
Neuchatel Asphalte 5% £1 Cumu- 

lative Preference .. ni ne R00 § 0 © 
Debenhams 64% £1 Cumulative 

Second Preference . . ae ss. Se 2s) Oo. id 


The yields range between 4} and a fraction over 5 per cent. 
and the average return on the half-dozen shares I have chosen 
is well over 4? per cent., so that an investment spread equally 
over the group would bring in something not far short of 
5 per cent., subject, of course, to income-tax deduction. 
The security is not so strong as on British Government securi- 
ties, but in every case is adequate in relation to the yield 
offered. For those investors who cannot afford to buy the 
best, but require a reasonable assurance of safety of income 
and capital, the shares seem to me to offer good value for 
money at today’s prices. 

x x x x 


A CANADIAN PREFERENCE SHARE 


President Roosevelt’s latest move in his campaign to 
“** stabilise prosperity’ has inflicted heavy losses on market 
speculators. It is now apparent that the Washington administra- 
tion has set its face against a boom and will not hesitate to 
damp Wall Street’s ardour whenever prices seem likely to get 
out of hand. I cannot imagine, however, that the President 
and his advisers object to a gradual rise in security prices 
based on trade improvement or that they will run the risk 
of ‘reversing the business trend. That would be pouring away 
the baby of recovery with the bath-water of market speculation. 
At the moment security prices, not merely in Wall Street but 
on the Canadian stock exchanges too, are depressed, but the 
genuine industrial basis of values should soon make its influence 
felt again. Meantime, the set-back has uncovered one or two 
bargains. 

Among the companies whose capital is being reconstructed 
Dominion Tar and Chemical has an interesting Preference 
share. It is a 6$ per cent. cumulative issue with arrears of 
dividend equivalent to over 30 dollars per ioo-dollar share. 
These are to be satisfied by the allotment of two common 
shares, now standing at 15} dollars each, while the rate of 
annual dividend is to be reduced from 6} to 5} per cent. 
Deducting the current market value of the two common 
shares, i.e., 31 dollars, from the price of 112 dollars now 
quoted for the preferences, the “‘clean”’ price for the new 
54 per cent. shares is 81 dollars, which implies a yield of nearly 
7 per cent. As the 1936 earnings,-allowing for interest savings, 
were sufficient to cover the 5} per cent. dividend and leave a 
surplus equivalent to } dollar on the new common, the Prefer- 
ence shares should be amply secured this ‘year and the common 
should have scope for improvement. . Dominion Tar. and 


“a .. WISE. INVESTMENT 











Chemical virtually controls Canada’s Creosoting trade a 
already benefiting appreciably from the revival in and 
and railroad expenditure. Net profits rose sharply hie, 
from 243,563 dollars to 384,166 dollars, arid-‘haye Te 
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further during the first quarter of 1937. 


* * x * 


TWO PROMISING INDUSTRIALS 


There is no surer guide to the psychology of stock mm. 
than the reactiom to company dividend and profit 
ments. Several excellent reports have appeared in the 
few days, but in the prevailing atmosphere of dul! nesg the han 
been received without enthusiasm. This is the sind of enyin, 
ment in which investors may find opportunities of buying g 
attractive prices. ‘Two industrial shares which I Should expe 
to stand higher as soon as market sentiment improves Ae te 
10s. Ordinaries of Carpet Trades and of Ragusa Asphabe 
Paving. Both companies have just issued good Feporty fy 
1936 and both have promising prospects for the CUFTENE Fey, 

Carpet Trades is one of the largest units in the British carpe 
industry, and has its own woollen and worsted mills, engi: 
ample supplies and regular qualities of its more important tw 
materials. Profits rose last year from £79,783 to £96,388, ani 
adiyidend of 7} per cent. is being paid out of 
earnings of over 15 per cent., for the management have followe; 
a coriservative policy. At 14s. the 10s. Ordinaries are yielding 
over 5} per cent. on the dividend, and 11 per cent. on earning, 

The profits of Ragusa Asphalte Paving Company Were neat) 
doubled last year at £35,172, and the dividend, amply covery 
by earnings, has been raised from Io per cent. for the precedi 
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ten months period in 1935 to 17} percent. The Ios. sharesan Lil 
quoted at 26s. 6d., which includes the final dividend of 15, ng +R 
just declared, so that the yield is over 6} per cent. In vig ae Wi 
of the promising outlook for road-making companies this yer I 1 
the shares should establish a better level before long, Rath y "@**“* 
better prices are now being obtained from contracting wo — 
and the company has the benefit, through the devaluation of ty 
Swiss franc, of a cheapening of its main source of supply. es 
x * * * 

cite SS 

Venturers’ Corner Con 


The latest accounts of Associated Dyers and Cleaners are; 
striking testimony to the effectiveness of the policy of the r. 
organised management. After a period of heavy losses, which 
totalled over £175,000 in the four preceding years, this company 
made a net profit of £17,243 in 1936. No less than 140 non 
paying shops were closed, and the profits were earned in fa: 
of this reorganisation work and of lower prices due to intense 





competition. Translating their internal reforms into financd 
terms the new management is now submitting a capital reco Ne 
struction scheme designed to bring the capital into relation L 
with earning power and enable dividend payments to k re 
resumed. The scheme is drastic but equitable and, in m Belfast 
view, opens up interesting possibilities for the existing Prefer. Ideal ¢ 
ence shares. 

These are now quoted at 15s. and under the proposed pla 
their nominal value will be reduced from £1 to 18s. by th ‘se 


repayment in cash of 2s. per share. The 18s. nominal 
capital will then be converted into 1 4-5 new Ordinary 10. 
shares, carrying the right to a non-cumulative dividend 0 
63 per cent. and a further participation of one-third of surpls 
profits. In effect, therefore, a buyer of the existing Preference 
shares at 15s. is giving 13s., allowing for the 2s. cash repayment, 
for 18s. nominal of the revised Ordinary capital, in other words, 
buying the new ros. Ordinaries at just under 7s. 3d. each. If 
I believe is probable, the new Ordinary shares get their basi 
rate of 6} per cent., which is covered on last year’s earnings, 
after adjusting for the saving in depreciation charges, th 
indicated yield would be 9 per cent. There should be scope 
here for capital appreciation, apart from the prospect oft 
generous income return. Custos. 


[Readers’ enquiries, or requests for advice regarding particula 
shares, will be answered periodically as space permits, Gi 
respondents who do not destre their names to appear 
append initials or a pseudonym to their questions.] 
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|yRANDORA STAR | 


The World's most delightful cruising liner. 


SUNSHINE CRUISES 


STAR 
LINE 


} Lower Regent Street, 
$W.1, Whitehall 2266. 
Liverpool, Birmingham, 
Manchester & Agencies 
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SPECIAL 7-day WHITSUN HOLIDAY 
Coronation Cruise by ARANDORA 
STAR, including .ROYAL NAVAL REVIEW 
at SPITHEAD. 

7 DAYS from 20 GNS. 


Madeira, Las Palmas, Teneriffe, 


Casablanca. 


13 DAYS from 24 GNS. 


Corfu, Split, Venice, Dalmatian Coast, 
Yugo-Slavia, Lisbon. 

20 DAYS from 35 GNS. 
Northern Capitals, Germany, Kiel Canal, 
Denmark, Danzig and Sweden. 

13 DAYS from 

22 GNS. 








— | 








1€ fe- 


pany 


eer Weal centre for Northern Golf Club. Indoor Sea- 
treland. water Swimming Pool. 

plan Write for Hotels Tariff Booklet to:—-The Manager, 

the LMS—NCC Railway, Dept. y , York Rd., Belfast. 





1 of TWO ROUTES BY LMS via HEYSHAM or STRANRAER 


Come to 


NORTHERN IRELAND 
GOLFING HOLIDAY 


Northern freland is famous for Golf as well as Scenery. 


MIDLAND STATION 
HOTEL, BELFAST’ 


Belfast’s foremost Hotel. 


for a 


The leading Hotels are :— 


NORTHERN COUNTIES 
HOTEL, PORTRUSH 


Close to Royal Portrush 
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A special paper-bound edition 
of this important and_ topical 
book is now on sale at 2/6 net 


WHICH WAY 
TO PEACE? 


MICHAEL JOSEPH LTD. LONDON 


A reproduction of “ The Sentence ef Death,” by the late Hon. John Coilier. 


| 
| 





Help us tear the veil 


Jrom 
this tragic mystery 


Age and youth—men and women in the 
springtime and summer of life — individuals 
whose lives this nation can ill afford to spare— 
are swept away by the onrushing tide of cancer. 
Sixty thousand persons in Great Britain alone— 
cancer's toll in a single year! 


The thinking mind reels at this tragic reckon- 
ing, a reckoning almost beyond belief. 


Bit by bit the veil is being sundered from the 
centuries-old mystery of cancer. Hour after hour, 
day after day, year after year, the tactics of 
mankind's dread enemy are being revealed to 
science. 


We, The Royal Cancer Hospital (Free), 
pioneers in the treatment of this malignant 
disease, ask you to help us tear the veil from this 
tragic mystery. Research and treatment go 
forward. But upkeep costs money. Curable 
cases show a happy increase. But we shall not 
regard our mission as complete until we discover 
the cause of cancer; devise methods of controlling 
it—till finally cancer exists no more. 








Please send a gift to the Treasurer. 


Che Royal 


Cancer 


Hospital 


{( FREE ) 
FULHAM ROAD - LONDON, S.W.3 
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FINANCE 

THE NATIONAL EXPENDITURE © 
WITHIN a few days from the appearance of this article, Mr. 
Neville Chamberlain will have presented his Budget and 
all secrets with regard to taxation proposals will have 
been disclosed. Inasmuch as Mr. Chamberlain is expected 
to succeed Mr. Baldwin shortly as Prime Minister, special 
interest attaches to his final Budget, as it will mark the end 
of a series of annual Budgets which, on the whole, have 
commanded the approval of the City and also of the country 
generally. It will, however, also command special interest 
by reason of the fact that it has heen destined that Mr. 
Chamberlain should also be charged with the most diffi- 
cult problem with which he has yet been faced, namely, 
the providing of revenues to meet rising ordinary expen- 
diture plus some portion of the special expenditure con- 
nected with the rearmament programme. I need scarcely 
say, however, that with Budget day at hand there will be no 
attempt in this article to indulge in conjectures on matters 
to be officially disclosed next Tuesday. 


THE “‘ FINAL STRAW.” 


There is, however, an aspect of the national finances with 
which the City is even more concerned at the moment than 
with the question of the taxation proposals of the Chancellor, 
great as may be the effect of his proposals upon the security 
markets. What, in fact, alarms the City far more than the 
hundreds of millions which may have to be spent during 
the next four or five years upon strengthening the national 
defences is the growth in our ordinary expenditure. That 
growth has been proceeding for some time, but there are 
occasions when alarm may be stirred by even a trifling addi- 
tional circumstance, and that trifle has recently been 
supplied by the proposals affecting ministerial salaries, with 
suggestions of a possible further increase in the annual 











Capital Appreciation 


COMPLETE SAFETY 


An investment in ‘Bristol & West’ 
SAVINGS WARRANTS 
shows a PROFIT of 20% in 34 ycare 


Thus £20 becomes £24 


>» £400 ,, £180 
Income Tax is paid by the Society and all Interest 
and Bonus is NET. 
. . 

The BRISTOL & WEST, founded 1850, conducts 
business with prudence on mutual lines in a favoured 
arca, 
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Assets Geis £3.300.000 
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Reserves £178,000 
Particulars of SAVINGS WARRANTS, 


other investments and Balance Sheet on request. 
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salaries of all Members of Parliament. Under 

now before Parliament, the total amount represen the il 
proposed increases in Ministerial and other Gv bya 
only £37,000 annually, and there is fairly general any.” 
of the suggested increase in the Prime Minister’s salary 
£5,000 to £10,000 a year. There is not the same) 
however, with regard to the proposed salary for the fetiy 
the Opposition, and if the suggestion of ordinary 
salaries being increased from £400 to £600 a year g 
fulfilled, the extra cost involved would be nearer to £1400, 


TIMES AND SEASONS. 


The point, however, with which the City is concer: 
not so much the amount involved as the time and coi 
under which the proposals are made. The plain truth ; 
that in the real sense of the word the country is not PrOspi 
at the present time, and but for the rearmament Progrann, 
for which the taxpayer is paying, trade conditions—» 
international trade restricted—would wear a very dj 
appearance. It is some time since I gave a i 
these columns of the tendency for the necessary incre; 
expenditure for strengthening the national defences by 
made a kind of cover for all kinds of additional Outlays fy 
an extravagant Government, and I used that term no, 
applicable in special degree to the present Government by 
as applying to practically all Governments known to 
present generation, for the era of Gladstonian finance js poy 
becoming little more than a memory. 


GROWTH IN ‘ Supply ” EXPENDITURE, 


If the increase in the national expenditure during jy 
than a decade were connected with abnormal and temponn 
requirements such as, for example, the .rearmament outly 
there would perhaps be less reason for the City to be oy. 
cerned with the present proposals for the increases j 
ministerial and civil salaries. Even under such m 
ditions it would seem to be more fitting that the suggestin 
should be made when the country was prospering aij 
taxation was being reduced rather than when taxation j 
already on a war basis, with a prospect of a further incre 
in the near future. But it is not a case of abnormal aj 
temporary, but of permanent, expenditure which is disturbin 
the City. In the financial year 1929 to 1930 our total outhy 
amounted to just over £700,000,000, those outlays bein 
exclusive of sinking funds. For the year which has ju 
closed the expenditure was £790,000,000 excluding sinking 
funds. Some portion of the extra £90,000,000 was cm- 
nected with rearmament outlays and at first sight it look 
as though the increase was not so very great. Whit, 
however, is so often overlooked by those who do m 
study the accounts closely is the fact that during thi 
same period there has been an enormous decrease in th 
service of the National Debt, a decrease greatly to the beneit 
of the Exchequer, though in connexion with debt conversion 
schemes, the income of the rentier has suffered material 
Last year the amount required for Consolidated Fun 
services was more than {100,000,000 less than seven yea 
previously, the great decrease being due to successive det 
conversions and the cessation of payment of interest 
the War Debt to the United States. It will be seen therefor 
that the real increase in Supply expenditure over the seven 
years was not {90,000,000 but more like £190,000,000. 


Last YEAR’S DEFICIT. 

Moreover, these outlays have for the most part bea 
concerned with the social services and with expenditur 
of an unproductive character, and whereas the taxpaytt 
who happened also to be a holder of Government stods 
was at the time of the Debt conversions consoled by t 
thought that a smaller income on his loans might be cot 
pensated for by reduced taxation, he now finds himself wit 
a smaller income and a standard income tax of 4s. 94.0 
the pound—with a prospect of a further increase—al 
plus a general rise in the cost of living. Not only so, bi 
the National accounts themselves give cause for anuitf 
Last year the Chancellor’s estimate of revenue was 
fully realised, especially as regards income and surtax. 
year closed with a deficit of over £5,000,000 and althougi 
(Continued on page 749.) 
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COMP. ANY MEETING 


DUNLOP RUBBER COMPANY 


A SATISFACTORY YEAR 
sIR GEORGE BEHARRELL’S REVIEW 











thirty-eighth ordinary general meeting of the Dunlop Rubber 

1 Ltd. was held on April 14th at the Hotel Victoria, 
Compirberland Avenue, London, W.C. 

sir J. George Beharrell, D.S.O. (the Managing Director), who 

vided in the absence through indisposition of the Chairman, 
Be ric Geddes, said in the course of his speech : 
am sure you will be gratified at the report presented to you, 

before dealing with it I feel it will be helpful to a full realisation 
but ing if | make a brief survey of the period since the onset 
of the world economic crisis at the end of 1929, which has come 

be regarded as the peak year of the pre-slump period. The first 
ah hich I wish to note, and I think you will agree with me 
that it is an exceedingly satisfactory point, is that the Dunlop Rubber 
Company’s net profit for 1936 amounted to £1,502,707 compared 
to £1,576,585 in 1929. Out of the 1936 profits taxation required 
{170,000 more than in 1929, and this reduced relatively the amount 
available for dividend. From the point of view of earnings, however, 
you will see that we have very nearly returned to the 1929 level. 
This result is particularly creditable because although the price of 
rubber in 1936 was approximately the same as in 1929, the prices 
of our tyres have been materially reduced. _ In addition, it has to be 
remembered that tyre performance in 1936 was very much better. 
Indeed, the tyres supplied by us, dependent on various sizes and 
types, gave from 50 per cent. to 100 per cent. longer wear in 1936 
than in 1929, and are still supreme in safety and comfort. This 
necessitates higher cost due to increases in the weight of tyres and 
use of better materials and of new and improved compounds. 


A SATISFACTORY POSITION. 


ng ley In all these circumstances you will, I am sure, share the satis- 
porn MF faction of your Board that the net profit for 1936 should be within 
utlay, £74,000 of that for 1929. The success attained has been due to 
© oy me he ceaseless efforts of your Board and the Management to broaden 
(Ul: the basis of our business, economise in manufacturing cost by 
56S improved methods and processes and reduce the cost of distribution 
CoM at home and abroad. 
restiog Turning to the Dunlop Rubber Company’s balance-sheet position, 
ani there are very important changes. The total surplus and. reserves 
4 have increased by £759,000, and a most notable feature is the fact 
100 that at December 31st, 1929, debentures and mortgages amounted 
Crease to £6,513,000, whereas at December 31st, 1936, these liabilities 
| anf J totalled £3,433,000, representing a reduction of £3,080,000. In 
ring spite of the fact that the company’s funded debt has been reduced 
by this considerable sum, the surplus of current assets over current 
utlay liabilities at December 31st, 1936, exceeded ‘by £1,569,000 the 


corresponding surplus at December 31st, 1929. ‘To have so greatly 
increased the strength of the company’s position during these seven 
dificult years is an achievement which must be a source of satis- 
faction to you. 


= 


PRICE OF RUBBER. 

During 1936 the price of ribbed smoked sheet varied from a low 
point of 64d. per Ib. at the beginning of the year, to a high point 
of 104d. at the end of the year, and in the last three months the 
price has risen to over Is. per ib. That, to my mind, does not 
give the stability of price which the manufacturers hoped for under 
the Regulation Scheme. 

The Committee, I know, intend that the Scheme shall operate 
sas to enable them to carry out the Mandate of the Agreement, viz. : 

“To regulate the production and export of rubber in and from 
producing countries with the object of reducing existing world stocks 
to a normal figure, and adjusting in an orderly manner supply to 
demand and maintaining a fair and equitable price level which will 
be reasonably remunerative to efficient producers.” 

I am sure it was not their intention that there should be such a 
serious and rapid rise in the price of the commodity, nor will they 
rest content till they have carried out their Mandate. 

It has been explained on several occasions how developments were 
taking place in the new uses for rubber, but as these compete with 
articles other than rubber, reasonable and steady price is essential if 
they are to continue. At the present price it will only be with the 
utmost difficulty that the position so hardly won can be maintained. 

The present Regulation Scheme comes to an end in December, 
1938, but between the end of the current year and March 31st, 
1938, if regulation is to continue, a new scheme has to be prepared 

submitted to the contracting Governments, and agreement must 
be reached within three months of that time. All these circum- 
stances indicate a period of doubt and uncertainty, a condition always 
attractive to the speculator, and should the contracting Governments 
fail to reach agreement, it is not easy to forecast where the price of 
tubber would stabilise itself. 

Should there be a serious drop in price, all manufacturers would 
be in a very difficult position with regard to their stocks of raw 
materials and finished goods, and this is one of the main reasons 
a impel your Directors to continue their policy of conservative 

ce. 
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: DIVIDEND AND BONUS. 

After providing for the Preference dividends, the Board is enabled 
© recommend a dividend of 8 per cent. on the Ordinary stock and 
a bonus of r per cent., and this dividend and bonus wil! be paid on 
April r9th, which is very much earlier than ever before. 


S&RAST SSEERP RE ARE 


You will observe from the statement of profits that, except for 
falling off in 1935, the level of profits has remained stable. For the 
past three years, tely, it has not been possible to include 

fits in Germany as exchange restrictions make it impossible 
to remit dividends. 

This statement shows a marked improvement in the general 
financial position of the company. For example, the surplus and 
reserves show an increase of £800,000 over 1933. The surplus of 
current assets over current liabilities of the Dunlop Runner Company 
is up £1,250,000 at a total of £4,443,000. Taking the consolidated 

, the increase is £2,031,000 at a total of £10,098,000. 

I think you will agree that the company is in an extremely strong 
position, and the figures reflect the policy of your Board in con- 
serving the company’s resources. 

Before leaving the accounts, I should explain that the increase in 
the issued share and loan capital from £14,592,000 in -1933 to 
£16,166,000 in 1936 is partly due to the issue of the new debentures 
following the debenture and mortgage redemption scheme in 1933, 
when these liabilities were reduced to £3,461,000, and partly to the 
issue during 1936 of additional share capital in connexion with the 
purchase of the remainder of the shares of the India Tyre and Rubber 
Company. 

Tyre DIVISION. 

In spite of the fact that new Dunlop Factories Overseas are manu- 
facturing for several markets which were formerly supplied from 
Fort Dunlop, the amount of rubber used at Fort Dunlop in 1936 
exceeded all previous records. Our sales of giant tyres, both to 
commercial vehicle manufacturers and to dealers, were in excess 
of 1935, and the aggregate "bus. miles run on tyres supplied by 
us on the mileage basis showed an increase on the previous year. 

With regard to passenger car tyres, our sales to manufacturers 
were fully maintained, but there was a decrease in our sales to 
dealers which, however, did not represent any loss of our relative 
position in the market. It was simply due to the fact that the sales 
in 1935 had been abnormally high for special reasons and the trade 
carried heavy stocks forward into 1936. The Motor Cycle Industry 
continued its progress, and the Company’s sales kept pace with it. 


EXPANSION OF CYCLE INDUSTRY. 


The expansion of the Cycle Industry continues: as an example, 
I may tell you that the export of British bicycles, which was a quarter 
of a million in 1930 and 377,000 in 1935, had increased to 520,000 
in 1936. In spite of our high sales of tyres in 1935 we enjoyed 
increased business in the year under review, and our standing in 
“every section of this important field is fully maintained. 

Our turnover in aeroplane equipment during 1936 again showed 
an improvement, and we are continuing to obtain a substantial 
proportion of the orders in connexion with the present re-armament 
programme. 

There is a greatly increased demand for specialised tyre equipment 
for horse-drawn vehicles, tractors, barrows and agricultural imple- 
ments, which a few years ago were not provided with pneumatic 
tyres. We have had a record year, and with constant experiment 
and research, I believe that this comparatively new development 
of our Company will become of increasing value. 

We have a most complete range of tyre and general accessories. 
Our sales for the year 1936 were higher than ever before, and now 
represent an important sales volume. Our Dunlopillo upholstery 
is another section which in 1936 created new sales records. 

THE OUTLOOK. 

Reviewing the Tyre Division as a whole one can see that the 
future has both favourable and unfavourable features. The general 
usage of both cars and commercial vehicles continues to expand, 
and this should offset the reduction of replacement volume caused 
by improved tyre life. We have an energetic and experienced 
sales force, and a body of distributors and retailers which favourably 
regards our selling policies and gives Dunlop splendid support. 
The Board and the Management and Staff of the Company appreciate 
warmly the co-operation received from the Trade. The excellence cf 
Dunlop quality is recognised beyond the need of emphasis—a 
very important consideration nowadays when the public mind is so 
much occupied with the question of safety. These favourable 
factors reasonably ensure the maintenance of a proper sales volume, 
on the other hand they cannot guarantee profits. 

We are faced with price competition, and whilst we make every 
attempt by our example to secure stabilised trading conditions, 
competition of an uneconomic nature frequently occurs. You 
may rest assured that everything possible will be done to protect 
your interests. Experience in certain other countries has shown 
how disastrous a policy of volume regardless of profits can be to 
the Industry. 

The Rubber Products Group, which embraces footwear, general 
rubber goods, garments and sports goods, plays an important and 
increasing part in the broadening of the Company’s basis, to which 
I have referred. The improved results from this group in recent 
years are a most encouraging feature of our operations. 

Although there are factors in the excellence of our own organ- 
isation and the great goodwill of the “Dunlop” name, which 
| incline your Board to view the future with confidence, it is still 
| necessary to continue the conservative policy of strengthening the 
| Company’s financial position. The Board feels that it can best do 
this by adhering to the rate of dividend paid for the last three years 
and giving you a share in the improved profits of 1936 by the 1 per 
cent. bonus recommended in the Report. A study of the balance- 
sheet and the comparative tables will illustrate how the financial 
strength of the Company has been built up. ‘Fhis must prove in 
the long run to be in the best interests of the Proprietors of this 
great undertaking. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 
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FINANCE 
(Continued from page 738.) 


some maintain that the further saving on the debt service 
of about £13,000,000, which was applied to debt redemption, 
should be allowed for, and the deficit converted into a surplus 
of about £7,000,000, the argument leaves entirely out of 
consideration such facts as the fixed sinking funds having 
been abandoned, that of last year’s revenue {5,250,000 
was taken from the Road Fund, and further that the National 
Det was really increased by about £9,000,000, representing 
the accrued interest on Savings Certificates. 


Wuy THE CITy Is UNEASY. 


It is under such conditions as these that the moment is 
considered as opportune for suggesting increases in minis- 
terial and M.P.s’ salaries, a course which, in the opinion 
of the City, is wholly inconsistent with the facts of 
the situation, and which moreover seems to disclose 
something approaching indifference with regard both to 
the state of the national accounts and the feelings of the 
heavily-burdened taxpayer. Memories are short, but it 
must not be forgotten that it is only about six years ago 
that a Labour-Socialist administration fell to the accom- 
paniment of a financial crisis, confidence having been shaken 
by the state of the national finances and the trend of Socialist 
legislation. A general election followed ; the new National 
Government was pledged to economy and the recovery 
which then occurred in finance and in business was founded 
first on the pledge of economy and second on balanced 
Budgets. These foundations were of an enduring kind. 
In more recent years, however, it has been a case of a cheap 
money policy, credit expansion and Government expenditure 
being the principal stimulants, to speculative as well as to 
business activities. I do not think ‘it can be considered 
surprising that the City is apprehensive. 


ARTHUR W. KIppy. 


FINANCIAL NOTES 


FALL IN GOLD SHARES. 


THE outstanding feature of markets during the past week has 
been the heavy fall in Gold shares. Ostensibly the slump was 
entirely due to reports cabled from Washington to the effect 
that President Roosevelt was about to authorise a reduction in 
the buying price of 35 dollars per ounce of gold. Had the 
report been true the matter would, of course, have been a 
serious one, as the buying price in the United States is now 
the principal standard of the value of gold. The rumour, 
therefore, was sufficient to occasion a heavy fall in all mining 
shares from A to Z, the slump being intensified by the dis- 
closure of weak specylative positions in Johannesburg and to 
some extent in the London market. Following upon official or 
semi-official denials of the reports from Washington, there was 
a sharp rally for a time, but the recovery did not last, the nerves 
of holders having been badly shaken, while it was also evident 
that in Johannesburg, at all events, the speculative account was 
very large and in places very weak. Nor were matters improved 
by the fact that with the approach of April 2oth all markets here 
became in a more or less sensitive condition owing to Budget 
uncertainties, for next Tuesday is Budget Day in the House 
of Commons. 
* * * 


DuNLOP RUBBER PROGKESS. 


The directors of the Dunlop Rubber Company can be 
congratulated upon the very complete form in which the 
accounts are made up, and this year the report includes a four- 
year comparison of results. An examination of this statement 
shows that the profits have recovered to above the 1933 level, 
even though they do not now include profits made in Germany. 
Moreover, it must be remembered that the company is a large 
producer of rubber, and the year’s improvement has been 
achieved notwithstanding the sharp rise in the price of the 
commodity and also the continued upward tendency of cotton, 
another raw material essential for the company’s business. 
The increased turnover in the home market is, no doubt, due 
to the greater general prosperity, while the report also shows 
that the business of the Dunlop group has broadened, with 
improved results in some of the smaller subsidiaries. All the 
Preference dividends for the Dunlop Cotton Mills, Dunlop 
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India, and Dunlop Plantations Companies : 
of their own profits, and the Plantations Coe Pad oy 
repaid £11,035 in respect of payments made by Yas ta 
company under guarantee for previous years, The nea 
for the year was £1,503,000, as compared with £1,288 Pro 
the previous year. The sum of £100,000 is now all 
Reserve as compared with nil a year previously, £1 , 
placed to Contingencies Reserve against £100,000 ad 
while the balance carried forward of just under £5 ey. 
practically identical with the figure of last year, 9000 





































INSURANCE RESULTS 
ATLAS ASSURANCE. 









The latest report of the Atlas Assurance Company is ap: 
an encouraging one, both as regards active business and 
The profit in the Fire Account is just a trifle lower than in th 
previous year at £175,465, but it represented 10 Per cent, f 
the premiums, and in the Accident and General De 
including all classes of casualty business, there was the satis 
factory profit of just over 6 per cent. The net interest eary' 
were also higher. An important change has been made in 
form of the latest accounts, since the directors decided to nn 
solidate the various departmental “‘ additional ” reserves in ty 
General Reserve Fund, to which, therefore, have been added 
£1,311,403 from the Fire Account, £100,000 from Accident, anj 
£200,000 from Marine, which, together with the allocation ¢ 
£138,597 from the year’s profits and the existing General Reserp 
of £250,000, makes up the General Reserve to a total of no les 
than £2,000,000. The valuation of the Life Funds for ky 
year discloses a surplus of £589,089. It will be remember 
that the bonuses are distributed triennially and the o 
therefore, appears to be good for the next distribution which j 
due at the end of the current year. The Life Fund at the enj 
of the year stood at £13,109,000 as compared with £12,277,0 
a year before. The total Funds were £18,509,330 as compare j 
with £17,479,803 a year previously. 


* * * * 


THE BRITISH EQUITABLE, 


The latest Report of the British Equitable Assurance Co, 
Ltd., shows that the net new sums assured during 19% 
amounted to £829,354, giving net new annual premiums of 
£19,060, with net new single premiums of £1,645. The claim 
arising by death during the year amounted to’ £68,7515 th 
average rate of interest on the Life Fund was £4 15s. 1d., and 
after deduction of income tax the yield was £4 2s. 10d. For 
the Fire Department the premiums received after deduction of 
re-insurances amounted to £106,102 and the losses by fire les 
recoveries under re-insurances absorbed £58,353. After 
deducting expenses and commission and making the usul 
provision of 40 per cent. for risks unexpired at the close of the 
year, and after crediting interest, a surplus of £7,552 was catried 
to Profit and Loss. In the Accident and General Departmen 
the premiums received after deduction of re-insurancs 
amounted to £35,957 and the losses less recoveries unde 
re-insurances absorbed £17,507, and the sum of £4,003, repre 
senting the surplus in the department, was carried to credit 
of Profit and Loss. As regards the Profit and Loss account, 
after charging expenses and transferring £2,000 to § 
Pension Fund,-the balance of the account showed an increast 
from £83,964 to £90,129. The directors are able to recommen 
a dividend of 10 per cent. less tax. 


* * * * 


CANADA LIFE. 


The report of the Canada Life Assurance Co. for 1936 is 
a good one. At the annual meeting held recently in Canad, 
Mr. A. N. Mitchell, the Vice-President and General Manage, 
stated that the total production from all divisions of the 
company in new paid life insurance, including revivals and 
increases, Was over £12,600,000, or £770,000 greater than i 
1935. The assets of the company also increased during the 
year by £742,678 to £51,886,331. The increase in the assets, 
according to Mr. Mitchell’s statement, has been considerably 
affected by changed regulations regarding single premium 
policies and annuities which have been restricted owing to the 
low rates obtainable on new investments. So far as the 
United Kingdom is concerned, the accounts show that ove! 
£2,000,000 was disbursed by the company during the yet 
while the United Kingdom income was about £1,362,000. 
The company earned 4.17 per cent. on its funds, but the 
calculation excludes any credit for overdue interest on moft 
gages, an item which is considered to be amply covered in 
the Contingency Reserves, the result being that for last yeat 


(Continued on page 742.) 
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oMPANY_ MEETING 
CH UNION LIFE INSURANCE 

NoRW! SOCIETY 

AN EVENTFUL YEAR 


d and twenty-ninth annual general meeting of the 
ann bande’ ife Insurance Society was held on April 13th at 
orwich. Hicks (the President) said that in 1936 there had 
oy Pepstantial reduction in the figures of unemployed; the 
~ a of higher wages and consequent increased purchasing 
F a”) the community; company profits showed increases ; 
on Exchange business was unusually active; overseas trading 















Stock the upgrade ; and generally 1936 would long be remembered 

ts marked improvement amongst industrial and commercial 

| # es in which the business of life insurance prominently figured. 
3 agin Mee during the recent years of depression, the satisfactory new 
Profi, HR ciness figures of British Life Offices were partly due, as was 
in the Fy “supposed; to the abundance of funds unemployed in industry, 
eat ¢ Ii might have been expected that the commercial revival which 
Jace during 1936 would operate to some extent in a contrary 

Ment, ‘i a and this might quite possibly have actually taken place ; 
evel E it must also be remembered that improving trade had brought 
ming PO t a number of employees’ insurance and pension schemes 
1 the ‘hich had been previously held in abeyance, and, on balance, new 
© Con RE curances completed in most cases showed an increase over the 


iN the FRorresponcirg totals of the previous year. 


ade [Their own production amounted to £11,090,783, after deduction 
it, and Hep re-insurances, being an increase of £303,193. The total premium 
ion of egncome was £79,844 higher at £4,235,021, while interest, dividends, 
esere MBC.» at £1,850,8315 showed an advance of £39,157. The net rate 
nf interest, however, was £4 7S. 3d. per cent., resulting in a reduction 
woke nf 2s. 11d. per cent. on the rate earned in 1935, part of which was 
la rtributable to the increase in income tax, and the remainder to 
ered he natural effect of the continued unremunerative yield obtainable 
loo, spon new investments. ‘The tendency of prices of the fixed interest 
Lich i) Hivne of security, in which they as a Board were mainly interested, 
¢ end Hewas certainly downwards 3 in fact, it rather looked as if peak prices 
7,000 fewere reached during 1935. Ss 
Dated Total claims under policies amounted to nearly 2} millions, of 


hich roughly 14 millions became due under maturing contracts, 
dthe other million arose by reason of death. Under both headings 
ayments were rather lighter than last year, those by death being 
narticularly favourable in comparison with the sum expected accord- 
ng to the life tables employed. Sums paid in respect of surrendered 
nolicies showed a contraction of £51,000, but benuses taken in 
Ga, rash or applied in reduction of premiums had incressed by £168,000. 
1936 B® The report was unanimously adopted. 





te “The illiberality of parents, 
in allowance towards their children, 
is a harmful errour.” Bacon 


Among our schemes for the benefit of 
children are:— 


Life Assurance for Children; 
Provision for Education; 


A Present for a Child. 


The Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


(founded 1762), 


19, Coleman Street, London, E.C.2. 














THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA. 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) 
Head Office: 4 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C.2. 
West End Office: 17 Northumberland Avenue, London, W.C.2. 
- aad xen wae <a £4,500,000 


Paid up Capital ... oa 
Reserve Fund £2,475,000 
Currency Reserve aaa ane oan ons ae £2,000,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors under the Charter £4,500,000 
The Bank, which has numerous Branches throughout Australia and New 
Zealand, issues Telegraphic Transfers, Letters of Credit and Drafts, also 
Circular Credits and Travellers’ Cheques available in all parts of the world. 
Deposits for fixed periods received. 
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FINANCIAL, NOTES 
(Continued from page 740.) 


the interest account was actually credited with £157,191 less 
than the cash collections. As usual, the report is accom- 
panied by a full list of the bonds and stocks held by the 
company. 

* * * * 


LEGAL AND GENERAL. 


Special interest attaches to the latest report of the Legal 
and General Assurance Society, inasmuch as it marks the 
completion of a centenary of its existence. An announcement 
had been made some time before the report appeared that the 
directors were distributing a special bonus of 5s. per share, 
free of tax, in addition to the normal dividend of IIs., tax 
free, in respect of 1936. It is good to note that at the time 
of the centenary of this important Society the latest report 
shows that fresh records were established during the year 
both as regards new business and the amount of the Society’s 
funds. The net new sums assured, including Sinking Fund 
policies, amounted to no less than £18,250,000, and the total 
Life policies now in force represent over £118,000,000. The 
total funds of the Society amounted at the end of last year 
to £38,650,000. and the rate of interest earned on the Life 
Fund amounted to £4 0s. 9d. per cent. net. 


* * * * 


REDUCING LIABILITY. 


The total credits to Profit and Loss during the year amounted 
to £1,220,547. The Fire Account provided a profit of £46,035 
and the Accident and General Account a profit of £13,874. 
Out of the profits £369,781 is written off investments and 
£150,000 transferred to Investment Reserve, while a similar 
amount is transferred to General Reserve ; £50,000 is written 
off Properties and £60,000 carried to’ Staff Pension Reserve. 
A sum of £50,000 is to be capitalised and applied to reduce 
the uncalled capital by 5s. a share, making the shares now £5 
each with 25s. paid. It is further proposed to sub-divide 
each share into five shares of £1 each with §s. paid. 


* * * * 


NoRWICH UNION LIFE. 


In practically every detail the results of the Norwich Union 
Life for the past year exceeded those of the previous twelve 
months. As regards net new business, the. figure was 
over £11,000,000, representing an increase of more than 
£300,000 on the previous year, while the expense ratio was 
the very moderate one of 15.05 per cent. of premiums. The 
net rate of interest earned on the Funds was also good at 
£4 7s. 3d. per cent., for the rate assumed in the valuation 
was only £2 10s. per cent. for whole-life and endowment 
assurances. ‘The society’s funds ‘rose by ' £2,228,091 to 
£44,470,297. The interim bonus rates for 1937 range from 
40s. per cent. on sums assured under endowment assurance 
policies maturing at age fifty-five, and 47s. per cent. for 
whole-life policies of five years’ duration, effected at age 
twenty-five, to £4 Ios. per cent. for whole-life policies of 
thirty to forty years’ duration where the life is now aged 
eighty-five or more. AL. dx 








COMPANY MEETING —  ——_. 
HUDSON’S BAY COMPANY » 
A YEAR OF STEADY PROGRESS 


A GENERAL Court of the Governor and Company of Adventurers 
of England trading into Hudson’s Bay was held on April 14th in 
London. 

Mr. P. Ashley. Cooper (the Governor) said that they were able 
to recommend the payment of six years’ arrears of dividend upon 
the preference shares, thus completely clearing up the heavy arrears 
that had accumulated. That might be considered another milestone 
in the long career of their Company. In 1936 Canada had enjoyed 
a year of steady progress. 

With regard to their retail stores department, it was most gratifying 
to record continued success. The profit earned in that department 
was the largest which it had ever made and for the first time every 
one of those stores was operating at a profit. As to the fur trade, 
exchange and import restrictions continued to hamper them in 
many ways, but in spite of that they had experienced considerable 
demand from various countries, particularly the United States, with 
the result that fur prices had advanced. 

As to the future, there was good reason to hope that they would 
succeed in maintaining results comparable with those now before 
the meeting. 

The Report was adopted. 
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« THE SPECTATOR” CROSSWORD \; 


By ZENO 


[A prize of one guinea will be given to the sender of the fi 
solution of this week’s crossword puzzle to be opened. EF; te 
be marked “ Crossword Puzzle,’ and should be received not 


first post on Tuesday. 


No envelopes will be opened 
Tuesday. Solutions should be on the form appearing 


of the winner will be published in our next issue. Envelopes cons: 
solutions must bear a three-halfpenny stamp, otherwise they are ' 
on delivery. Solutions from the U.S.A. cannot be accepted. 
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1 |2 {3 4 15 6 7 
8 9 10 1 m 
13 14/15 ie 
17 18 }19 20 2 
22 | 23 
24 | 
25 6 
27 | 28 29 130 
31 | 32 
ACROSS 5. rev. See 19, 
2. What an employer in need of 6. rev. ‘‘ Everyone is the, 
stenographers is ! of his own works.” (Cx 
8. My first and second are vantes.) 
unchecked in 2 across. ; : 
; : 7. rev. 30 grown 
g. You can best illustrate this very small. aad 
: are 
- tg by slides ! 9. Stern Tom (anag,), 
16. Carries on with age ! = —= Paes 
17: eg change ends for 11. rev. The millionbeat 
ins. - metre. 
19. re person 12, This musical art bejs 
Gas with stscript ! 
20. rev. Theatrical protection : gM seRE. 
for the dressing-rooms ? sa sh Parniien of this ka 
a2. set for the formation = half encunis Gaul 
24. For exanphe : OK 18. a; F gto + Pe have m 
Y : (Gi: - te 
25. This part of a newspaper pnt ee 
1 (Tw 
must suffer extremely! (TWO 27, yep, Part of the family te! 
fee : 23. rev. One in combination, 
#7: a . eet Ge ety 26. rev. A faceless beard. 
28. rev. Wife, to speak jocularly. 29. rev. See 30. : 
29. “... fellows of the baser 30. rev. Prosperity with 29 
sort.” (Acts.) 
31. If disarmament comes; can ‘ ; 
we stand to our these ? SOLUTION TO 
32. An unwelcome sea-voyager. CROSSWORD NO. 237 
DOWN 
H/ O] E] L} E| Al T/HIE 
1. Always has a come-back. MTU) TPT O| Ni Ci Hi 0} Pt 
2. Such doing of damage deter- Aj S| T|/UININ| I NiGUIIE 
mines the wear of a wooden Lf H/ O| D/G| E! Pj O/DiGiH 
shoe. LiMIM| Oj} S| Al 1! ChAIRIT 
3. This should get not a single Bi O| A] REAPDI L| Aj Vi Al Ul 
holiday ! E| NLN{ A? Of E) L! Bi AIMAL 
4. An unchecked letter. of 1, EJ E} Vi EL Ri LA = 
geminated. R! YJO!| V! E! Ri BiOJAR 


The winner of Crossword No. 237 is. Miss P. Sparrow, 




















SOLUTION NEXT WEEK 


30 Castlecroft Gardens, Wolverhampton. 














WESTMINSTER, S.W.1. 


(Vic. 0283.) 


Evenings 8.30; Matinees Wed. and Sat. 2.30. 
FLORA ROBSON in EUGENE O'NEILL'S 


6/-, 3/6, 2/6 Bookable, 
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Ail 36, 19377 __ 






these are warning 
signals that — health is 


Tired? .-- 
d? 
Worried? setionte See: 


fh confidence of recovery—be_ looked after with 
ae qualifie1 medical staff. Resident Physicians, 


pes 1 
sete Nurses, X-Ray and Laboratory equipment 
it ier oroughs is beautifully situated in its own wooded park, 


The le to London (30 mins.). Treatments include the 
ied acoessibiydrotherapy, Electrotherapy, etc. Surgical and 
— cases, Rheumatic A lictions, and Neurosis. 

Prospectus and information from the Manager, 


the STANBOROUGHS Hydro 


synborough Park (11), Watford, Herts. jeri sc2's. 


You 


can help to secure 
safety at sea— 


For 112 years British Life-boatmen 
have been saving human life at sea. 
This magnificent work costs one 
million 5/- each year to maintain its 
traditional standard of service to 
humanity on the seas. Help to secure 
this safety at sea by sending a gift 
today. 


ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 


LIFEBOAT HOUSE, 42 Grosvenor Gardens, London, S.W.1. 


Tu EARL OF HARROWBY, Lt.€ol. C. R. SATTERTHWAITE, O.B.E., 
Hon. Treasurer. Sceeretary. 

















Will you help us to maintain Arthur and 
his 1,100 brothers and sisters 


in our 


Homes and Training Ship ? 


PLEASE HELP THE GREAT WORK OF 
CARING FOR YOUNG CHILDREN. 


LEGACIES URGENTLY NEEDED. 


THE SHAFTESBURY HOMES & 
“ARETHUSA” TRAINING SHIP 


164 SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, LONDON, W.C.2. 


H.R.H. THE DUKE OF KENT, K.G, 
BRIAN PELLY, = A.F.C. 


PRESIDENT: 
SECRETARY: F. 











ROWLAND’S 
MACASSAR OIL 


has been the leading Hair tonic 
for over 140 years. It keeps the 
hair in perfect condition, imparts 
| to it a lovely glossiness and long 
delays thinning and_ baldness. 


SEND FOR FREE BOOKLET ON THE HAIR. 
| Of all Chemists, Stores and Hairdressers, 3/6, 7/- & 10/6 
| A. ROWLAND & SONS, LTD. 


| 2 LAYSTALL STREET, ROSEBERY AV., LONDON, E.C. 1. 











ROYAL MAIL 








BRITAIN’S FASTEST SERVICE TO 


SOUTH AMERICA 


BRAZIL, URUGUAY & ARGENTINA, 
Regular Sailings from Southampton and London 


‘ ROYAL MAIL LINES, LTD. 
AMERICA HOUSE, COCKSPUR ST., S.W.I. 


SOUTHAMPTON - LIVERPOOL - BIRMINGHAM 











THE UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 


Established 1837. Capital Authorised and Issued, £12,000, O00: Paid-up 
Capital, £4,000,000; Reserve Liability of Proprietors, "£8,000 ,000 (Not 
capable of being called up except in the event of and for the purpose of 
the Bank being wound up)— £12,000,000; Reserve Fund, £3,250,000; 
Special Currency Reserve, £1,600,000. "DRAFTS are GRANTED on the 
’3 Branches throughout the Australian States and Dominion ef New 
Leland. TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are also made. Commercial 
md Circular Letters of Credit and Travellers’ Cheques issued—available 
ut the World. BILLS are ysurchased or sent for Collection. 
SITS are received for fixed periods on terms which may be ascer- 
my on application. 


HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C.3. 


BUMPUS 477 OXFORD ST 


‘.&E. BUMPUS LTD., BOOKSELLERS TO HIS MAJESTY THE KING 


We can help you to plan your holi- 
Tell us where you wish to 


days. 

go, and we will recommend the 

best maps, guides and travel books. 
MAYFAIR 3601. 

















a: PASTILLES 
Gxewres P 


FROM ALL CHEMISTS & & V3 











ROYAL MAIL HOUSE, LEADENHALL ST., £.C.3 
+ MANCHESTER - CARDMBP - GLASGOW 
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Rates for Prepaid Classified Advertisements 


s displayed in CAPITALS occupying the equivalent to a line charged 


Two Shillings per line (a line averages 36 letters). Heading. 
Series discounts : 24% for 6 insertions « 
> 


as a line. Vouchers sent only to advertisers whose announcements exceed 9 lines. 
5% for 135 74%for26; and 10% for 52. Instructions should reach THE SPECTATOR Office, 99 Gower Street, London 
” 


W.C.1, with remittance to ensure insertion, not later than Tuesday of each week. 


[April 16, 1g, 
I 





PERSONAL 


PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGES 


> 
BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGE; 





YLOTHING, BOOTS and SOCKS of all sizes, 
C particularly men’s, urgently needed by the poor 
among whom we work in Stepney, Mile End and Bethnal 
Green. Kindly mail or rail to the Rev. PERCY INESON, 
East End Mission, Central Hall, 3 Bromley Street, 
Commercial Road, Stepney, E. 1. 


HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COL- 
GE, 37 Lansdown Road, Bedford.’ Principal, 

Miss STANSFELD ; Vice-Principal, Miss Petit. Students 
are trained in this College to become teachers of gym- 
nastics. The course of training extends over 3 years 
and includes Educational and Medical Gymnastics, 
M Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, 





ALDNESS.—A medical discovery re-grows new 
hair. Medically recommended.—Write to THE 
LABORATORIES (S.R.), 37 New Bond Street, London, W.1. 





AD’S gone out—he should be in— q 
D Ah !—there’s an empty TOM LONG tin. 





IABETICS.—Budapest specialist’s report on pre- 
ventive treatment without injections.—DIABE- 
TYLIN Co., Kingston, Surrey. 





URCOMB, W. E., now assists R. J. Davies, 123 
New Bond Street, W.1. We motor the Kingdom 
valuing for all purposes, and purchasing for cash works 
of art, furniture, jewels, plate, &c. Full details, see “A 
Lady ” opportunity, pages Times or Morning Post any 
Saturday. Mayfair 2437 or Hurcomb. Hillside 4666. 





URING Coronation Season Lunch and Dine at 
the Rendezvous Restaurant, Dean Street, Shaftes- 
bury Avenue. Gerrard 3464. Free Garage. 





AFFA ORANGES.—120 finest extra large, 15s. 6d. ; 
e 150 large, 17s. ; Carriage Paid.—P. B. GREENWAY 
& Co., Ltp., Imperial House, South Street, E.C.2. 





NPRING CLEANING? Your cast-off clothing. A 
b decent suit and boots might very probably enable 
some destitute unemployed man to secure work, Dis- 
used clothing for women and children would be a great 
boon in many a poverty-stricken home in Poplar. What 
can you send? Will you send it now? We can make 
good use of anything YOU MAY TURN OUT. 

Address, The Rev. WiLL1AM Dick, M.A., Trinity 
Hall, Augusta Street, Poplar, London, E. 14. 





= HAS BEEN EARNED during tuition by 
£1 3) spare-time student of the PREMIER SCHOOL 
OF JOURNALISM with no previous experience of Story or 
Article Writing. For SAMPLE LESSON, SUBJECT 
CHART (copyright), Prospectus and full details of 
personal tuition by correspondence, apply to the 
School at 19 Premier House, Brunswick Sq., W.C. 1. 








APPOINTMENTS, &c., VACANT 
' AND WANTED 





TTNIVERSITY OF ABERDEEN. 


: APPOINTMENT OF JUNIOR LIBRARY 
ASSISTANT. 


The University Court will shortly proceed to appoint 
a Junior Assistant in the cataloguing staff of the Uni- 
versity Library. The person appointed must be a 
graduate and must be a thoroughly competent typist. 
Initial salary according to qualifications, rising upon 
satisfactory reports on progress, by increments not 
exceeding £5 annually to £150. The appointment will 
be in the first instance upon six months probation. 

Applications to be lodged with the Secretary to the 
University before May 5th, 1937. 

H. J. BurcHart, Secretary. 

The University, Aberdeen. 








LECTURES . 





YRESHAM COLLEGE, Basinghall Street, E.C. 2.— 

W® Four Lectures on FOUR SHAKESPEAREAN 
COMEDIES, will be delivered on Tuesday to Friday, 
April 20th to 23rd, by Professor A. W. Reed, M.A., 
D.Lit., Gresham Professor of Rhetoric, at 6 p.m. 
Admission Free. 





Ot * eer OF LONDON. 


A Course of three Lectures on “‘ THE HISTORY OF 
PADUAN PAINTING IN THE 15TH CENTURY ” 
will be given (in French) by ANDREA MOSCHETTI 
(Director of the Civic Museum of Padua, President of 
the Royal Academy of Sciences, Letters and Arts of 
Padua, and Reader in Art of the University of 
Padua) at THE COURTAULD INSTITUTE OF 
ART (20 Portman Square, W.1), on APRIL 27th, 
28th and 30th, at 5.30 p.m. At the first Lecture the 
Chair will be taken by Mr. William Gibson, B.A. 
(Reader in the History of Art in the University). 
Lantern illustrations. 

ADMISSION FREE, by Ticket, to be obtained from 
the Registrar, Courtauld Institute of Art, 20 Portman 


Square, W. 1. 
S. J. WORSLEY, 
Academic Registrar. 








Netball, &c. Fees, £165 per annum.—For prospectus 
apply SECRETARY. - 


FOYLES 


Booksellers to the World 


We can supply, IMMEDIATELY, ali 


BOOKS 


reviewed or advertised in 
“The Spectator.” 


119-125 CHARING CROSS RD., LONDON, W.C.2 


Telephone: Gerrard 5660 (12 lines). 




















1 Pg ed - SCHOOL, 
° ATION f 
SCHOLARSHIPS of the maximum value", ¢ 
= ey tend —_ = S. Edmund’s School, can! 
ury, on June 8th an I f under foun 
on March Ist, 1937. sietshneaiatecs fours, 
PRR regi ngs — be obtained from the Hey, 
ster, the Rev. H. BALMFORT Bama 
School, Canterbury, adhe ae . 





————_ 
HE LEYS SCHOOL, CAMBRIDG: 


AN EXAMINATION will be held q 
25th and on June rst and 2nd for the a ath 
following SCHOLARSHIPS AND EXHIBITIONS 
roy a ce . £1 rea a year ; six of fal 

25 an 75 a year.—Further infi i \ 
obtained from the Bursar. —ae 








———___ 


l PPINGHAM SCHOOL.—A Qualifying Exaniy;. 

tion will be held on MAY 18th, 1937, for abo 
SEVEN OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS, viz. THRE 
or FOUR of £100 per annum and FOUR of £6 
£30 per annum. Entries close on MAY 12th, 193,~ 
For further particulars and Entry Forms apply 10 ty 
HEAD-MaASTER. 








TO STAMP COLLECTORS 





ARE STAMPS ... if buying or selling you obtain 
/best results at HARMER ROOKES, 2 Arundel St., W.C.2. 








COMMERCIAL, SECRETARIAL AND 
TRAINING COLLEGES 





UEEN’S SECRETARIAL COLLEGE. 


Practical Training for Social, Professional and 
Business Posts. Residential Clubs. Seven months’ 
course £55. Prospectus from 

ept. F., 67 Queen’s Gate, S.W. 7. 





ONDON COLLEGE OF SECRETARIES 
(Principal: Dr. E. Roberts). 

Complete and practical training for educated girls and 
women desiring to be PRIVATE SECRETARIES to 
Professional men, Politicians or Business men. 
INDIVIDUAL TUITION. 

A suitable —- found for every qualified student. 
Special attention given to foreign shorthand. 
Shorter. courses in any secretarial subject. 
Apply, 46 Grosvenor Place, S.W.1. (Tel. Sloane 61§1.) 





Mm **, HO $s T ER 1s 
SECRETARIAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
29 GROSVENOR PLACE, S.W.1. 

Pupils can start at any time provided there is a 
vacancy.—For full Prospectus apply to Mrs. Hostsr, 
Taree St. Stephen’s Chambers, Telegraph Street, 
2:C.'3. 











Poror sr oto er ets sssscess} 
6eé : ’ 

\ “The Art of Record Buying” 

, To choose the best version of any work irom 
among, perhaps, ten recordings, is not an easy 

) matter. But you will be greatly helped in your 

choice if you send for this free book, ‘‘ The Art 

\) of Record Buying.” It is a guide to 1,000 
classical records. Write to:— 

EMG Hand-made Gramophones Ltd., 

eS 1_ Grape Street, London, Wc. 2. 





t- = 








GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 





HAWES. SCHOOL, AMPTHILL.—Public school 
on individual lines for girls from 10-19. Playing 
fields, park, woodland 93 acres. Riding, Swimming. 
Girls are prepared for usual examinations and for the 
University entrance or may specialise in Languages, Art, 
Music, Domestic Science. Fees £120-180 p.a. 





MAR GARE TS SCHOOL, 

e BUSHEY, HERTS. 

An EXAMINATION for the award of three 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS of the value of £50, 
£40, and £30 per annum will be held at the School on 
June 2nd and 3rd, 1937, for girls under 14 on Sep- 
tember 30th, 1937. 

Applicatiohs must be sent in before May roth. Con- 
ditions and Entrance Forms may be obtained from the 
Principal. 








DUAL SCHOOLS 





CK WO 8:fF SCHOOL, 
NEAR PONTEFRACT. 


Conducted by the SOCIETY OF FRIENDS (Quakes) 
Headmaster: W. A. Cooper, M.A., MSc, 
Headmistress: Helen M. NEatBy, M.A. 

Good general education up to Higher School Certificay, 

Recognised by the Board of Education. 
Guidance in leisure pursuits. 

Careful training for life. 

Excellent food (own farm). 


Estate .of 340 acres with large playing fields, aj 
covered swimming bath. 


Fees moderate, 








CO-EDUCATION 





IHILDREN’S FARM, ROMANSLEIGH, \. 

» DEVON. For children from 3-12 years. Fam 

life combined with good education and home car 

Norland and hospital-trained nurse. Terms modent: 
for long or short periods. —MRrs. VOLKMER, B.A. 








SCHOLARSHIPS 





EDFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
(University of London), 
REGENT’S PARK, N.W. 1. 


LADY HUGGINS SCHOLARSHIP IN 
SOCIOLOGY. 


Value £100 for One Year. 

The Council of Bedford College offer the abort 
Scholarship for award in June, 1937. Candidates mux 
hold a University degree and be prepared to follow a 
approved course of study. 

_ast day for receiving applications, June_Ist, 193’. 

For further information, apply to the SECRETARY. 





NHELTENHAM COLLEGE. 


TEN SCHOLARSHIPS AND EXHIBITIONS 
(not open to members of College or Junior ) 
These include five of £100: ‘* James of Hereford 
Scholarship of £35 for boys born or brought up 
Herefordshire ; R.A.M.C. Scholarship of £50 (preit 
ence to sons of regular officers). Awards made for il- 
round excellence, or special proficiency in any matt 
subject, including Music. Candidates must be ovet li 
and under 15 years of age on September ge 
Preliminary Examination (at Candidates’ own scho0s» 
Monday and Tuesday, May 31st and June Ist, 193 
Final Examination (at Cheltenham), Tuesday 
Wednesday, June 8th and 9th, 1937. 

Apply, Bursar, The College, Cheltenham. 
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Prepaid Classified Advertisements—Continued 





————— 
EXAMINATIONS 





ILL HILL SCHOOL, LONDON, N.W.7. 





ill be held on May 31st (pre- 
ry) a te anes’ own Schools* and June roth 
— ana an Mill Hill, when several ENTRANCE 
to ath HIPS will be offered for competition 
a who are over 13 and under 14 on April rst, 


* examina 


slarships are offered varying from 
Abost ight Scho ad the ane value of £80 p.a. 
ie oerial Exhibitions of the value of £100 p.a. 
—. offered for the sons of Ministers. Candidates 
* do not win Scholarships may be accepted for 
a > to the School without further examination, 
nied that their work is of sufficient merit. 
oe r further information and x ay forms, 
ty to the Bursar, Mill Hill School, London, N.W.7. 
apply boy may on the recommendation of his Head- 
“A be excused the Preliminary Examination if 
pug od of this clashes with any other Examination.) 


GUEST HOUSES, &c. 





DEAL CONVALESCENCE OR REST in Alexander 
Chaplin Home (non-profit-making). Beautiful 
country, distant view of sea. Central heating, excellent 
food, H. and C.in most rooms. No nursing, but medical 
instructions observed.—Apply, TRusTEES, The Firs, 
Crowhurst, Sussex. 





N a quiet place within a few minutes of Sea and 
I Downs. . & C. and gas fires in bedrooms, 
huoyant beds, the best English cooking, delightful 
garden, very comfortable.—SuNSHINE House, Seaford, 
Sussex. ’*Phone 533. 





ITCHLING.—Restful holidays at Greyladies Guest 

House, Ditchling, Sussex. Mod. inclusive terms. 

Baths, electric light, garage. Downland walks through- 
out the year. "Phone: Hassocks 224. 











———"—S—_—_—— 


SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES 





pare, 
FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 
GCHO Cb Tors FOR ALL EXAMS. 


Prospectus and reliable Information forwarded free 








of mF. age of the pupil, district preferred 
and rough idea of fees should be given. 
& J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon 
Street, London, E.C.4. Tel. : Mansion House 5053. 
——— — 


AUTHORS, TYPEWRITERS, &c. 





ITERARY Typewtg., Trans., &c., promptly ex., MSS. 
jis. 1,000 words. C ‘arbon copy 3d. 1,000. —Miss 
McFar.ane(C), TheStudy,96 MarinePde.,Leigh-on- Sea. 





HONA ALLEN TYPES MSS. really well. 9d. per 
1,000 words. —46 Willian Way, Letchworth, Herts. 





EJECTED Radio Plays wanted.—GOLDEN HIND PuB- 
Risen Co., 73-74 Fulwood Ho., Fulwood PI., w.c.r. 





)RITE FOR PROFIT.—Make a second income in 
\ ‘spare time. Send for free booklet.—REGENT 
InsTITUTE (Dept. 85D), Palace Gate, W. 8. 





TO £500 is paid for film stories. Those 
£5 who possess the vision and enterprise to 
be amongst the first in a new field reap rich rewards.— 
Details of spare-time correspondence tuition and Sales 
Service from MANAGING D1RECTOR, Premier oo of 
Film Writing, Ltd., 1 John Street, London, W.C 








PUBLICATIONS 





VERY month over 28,000 people read The East End 
vj Star. Full of fascinating articles and pictures of 
East End life. Send your name and address, and we 
will send you a copy of this month’s issue.—The Rev. 

Y INESON, Superintendent, East End Mission, 
Central Hall, 3 Bromley Street, Commercial Road, 
Stepney, E. 1. 








ART EXHIBITIONS 





OUTINE SOUTINE. 
0 Important Exhibition by this famous painter. 











LEICESTER GALLERIES, Leicester Sq. 10-6 daily. 
CINEMAS 
CADE M Y GinkegM A. 
a St. Ger. 2981. 


WILLY FORST’S 
great dramatic triumph 
“ BURGTHEATER ” (U) 
with Werner Krauss, Olga Tschechowa, Hans Moser. 








INVESTMENTS AND LOANS 





PPLICATIONS are invited by the MorTGAGE (LOAN 

AND SEcuRITIES) Co., 46 L incoln’ s Inn Fields, to 

arrange prompt advances on Reversions or Life Interest. 
Not exceeding 4} per cent. net interest. 














WANTED TO PURCHASE 








DP 'Fosinc OF BOOKS ? Westwood and Sayers, 
of Highgate Village, N.6, pay good prices for 
Books of All Periods and Subjects. —Mountview, 7244. 








EADY CASH WAITING.—I give the HIGHEST 
PRICES OBTAINABLE for your REVIEW 
COPIES.—T. J. GASTON, 76 Strand, W.C.2(Tem.3048) 





Iridinoid “2 


outlast at least 6 ordinary pens 


The Iridinoid pen is a quality 
product, and although its price is 
a little above the ordinary it is, 
in actual use, quite the cheapest 


pen that ever was made. After 
months of constant immersion 
in ink, under conditions that 


would render an ordinary harsh 
steel pen useless in a week, the 
“Iridinoid"’ is as bright, and 
writes as faultlessly, as when 
new. Made by craftsmen, and 
from incorrodible steel of our 
\ own finding. Obtainable from all 
\ good-class stationers, 


SENT FREE: Either of the pens 
illustrated and a copy of “ The 
Iridinoid Writing System,” an 
illustrated, fully descriptive 
Brochure. The specimen pen you 
can test for writing smoothness 
and for resistance to ink acids. 
The Brochure, in addition to 
explaining the “Iridinoid” pro- 
ductions, shows illustrations of an 
inkstand which for ever banishes 
dirt and waste. 





E. S. PERRY, Ltd., 
Prima Pen Works, 
Angel Road, 
LONDON, N.18. 
EF| (2e) 


There is an “ Trid- 


inoid” to suit every 
hand; sce along- 
side for Brochure, 











HOTELS AND BOARDING HOUSES 





I ELGRAVE CLUB LTD. (96 Belgrave Road, S.W.1.) 
—Room and breakfast, 5s. 6d. a night, or 30s, 
weekly: with dinner 6s. 6d. or 2 gns. weekly—Vict. 3347. 





ROITWICH SPA.—WORCESTERSHIRE BRINE 
BATHS HOTEL.—175 rooms all with h. & c. 

Suites 24 new rooms with radiators. A.A., 

Illustrated Guide from R. LusH, Manager. 


water. 
R.A.C. 





q\DINBURGH. —THE ALISON HOTEL.—Melville 
4.Crescent. Tgms.;: “‘Melcrest” Edinburgh. Tel. 31295. 





ARKS’ SPUR, HIGH SALVINGTON, WORTH- 
AING.—Quiet Guest House on Downs. Cent. heating, 
Electric light. ‘Tennis, garage.—Apply PROPRIETRESSES, 





N ATLOCK.—SMEDLEY’S—Gt. Britain’s Greatest 
4 Hydro. For Health, Restor Pleasure. 270 Bed- 
rooms, grounds 10 acres. Inclusive terms from 13S. per 
day. Illus. Prospectus free. Two Resident Physicians. 





ss YOURSELVES in English Country 


Ask for Descriptive List (3d. post oy _ 180 INNS 
and HOTELS managed b 
PEOPLE’ S REFRESHMENT ‘HOUSE 
ASSOCIATION, LTD. 
P. BR... A., Lap., St. GEORGE'S HOTEL, 193 REGENT 
STREET, W. I. 





YURREY, TRUST INNS for excellent country 
iY quarters, situated i in the loveliest part of SURREY.— 
Apply for List “ S,” stating requirements, to ‘‘ SURREY 
Trust ” Prudential Building, Epsom Road, Guildford. 





\ TARWICKCLUBLTD. (21 St. George’ sSq., S. W.1.) 
—Room and breakfast §s. night or 30s. w’kly : with 
dinner 6s. 6d. night or 35s. to 2 gns. w’kly.— Vict. 7289. 





FOR THE TABLE, &c. 





etre TO EDINBURGH? 
MACKIE’S 
serve excellent meals in pleasant rooms at 
108 PRINCES STREET. 


Opposite the Castle. 








MISCELLANEOUS 





DANCE for Spanish Medical Aid will be held at 
£ the New Burlington Galleries, 5 Burlington 
Gardens, W. 1, on Friday, April 23rd, 9 p.m. to 2 a.m. 
First-class band, fully licensed. Tickets : 5s. at door. 
All enquiries to Holborn Committee, Spanish Medical 
Aid, 6 Gordon Square, W.C. 1. Museum 5410. 





eee handwoven Tweed, selected. Handknit 
Stockings and Wader Socks. Tweed patterns free 
on request.—MAnaceR, Lissadell, Sligo, Irish Free State. 





AVE you anything to sell ?. Readers having anything 

to sell or professional services to offer are invited to 
bring their announcements to the notice of the many 
thousands of readers of The Spectator. Prepaid Classified 
advertisements cost 2s. per line (36 letters) per insertion. 
and should reach The Spectator Offices, 99 Gower Street, 
London, W.C. 1, with remittance by Tuesday of each 
week. Discounts 24 ' °% for 6 insertions ; 5° for 13 ; 
74°% for 26 and 10% for §2. 








RECOMMENDED BRITISH 
HOTELS 


BATH.—GRAND PUMP ROOM. 
BELFAST.—GRAND CENTRAL. 
BEXHILL-ON-SEA.—GRANVILLE. 
BOURNEMOUTH (Sandbanks). —HAVEN. 
BRIDGE OF ALLAN.—ALLAN hod ER AND SPA 
BRIGHTON.—ROYAL CRESCEN 
BRIGHTON.—(Rottingdean). STUDOR CLOSE. 
BRODICK (Arran).—DOUGLAS. 
CAMBRIDGE.—UNIVERSITY ARMS. 
CAPEL CURIG (N. Wales).—BRYN-TYRCH. 
CHRISTCHURCH.—KING’S ARMS. 
CRAWFORD (Lanark.)—CRAWFORD. 
CRIEFF (Perths)—STRATHEARN HYDRO 
DROITWICH SPA.—THE WORCESTERSHIRE 
BRINE BATHS HOTEL. 

EASTBOURNE.—CAVENDISH. 

—PARK GATES. 
EDINBURGH.— ALISON. 
EDZELL (Angus).—GLENESK. 
FALMOUTH (Cornwall).—FALMOUTH. 
FILEY (Yorks.).—LINKFIELD, Primrose VALLEY. 
GLASGOW.—MORE’S, India Street. 
GRAYSHOTT (Hants). FOX & PELICAN. 
HARROGATE.—CAIRN HYDRO. 

—HARLOW MANOR HOTEL. 
HASLEMERE. rey tg ELL HATCH. 
HASTINGS.—ALBANY. 


2< 


—QUEE 
eae —LE STRANGE ARMS & GOLF 
IN 


KENMORE (Perths). —TAYMOU" TH CASTLE. 
KESWICK.—KESWICK 
KINLOCH RANNOCH ( (Perths). -LOCH ee H. 
LEAMINGTON SPA. ——ALKERTON HOUS 
J. 

LEATHERHEAD. —RED HOUSE. 
LOCH AWE (Argylishire)—LOCH AWE. 
LONDON.—ARUNDEL HOTEL, a St. W.C.2. 

—CL Coe Welbeck St., W. 1. 

—DE VERE, Pee wr W. 

—THAC KERAY, Gt. Russell St., sie 

—UNT’ i ona 98-102 ada ell 


Rd 
MALVERN.—ROYAL FOLEY. 
MANCHESTER.  BOWDON HYDRO. 
MATLOCK.—SMEDLEY’S HYDRO. 
MONMOUTH.—BEAUFORT ARMS. 
MORETONHAMPSTEAD.—MANOR HOUSE. 
NAIRN (Nairnshire).—GOLF VIEW. 
—RO mow MARINE. 
OBAN.—GREAT Ww ESTER 
OVERSTRAND.—(nr. C seca —OVERSTRAND. 
PERTH.—STATION HOTEL. 
PITLOCHRY.—ATHOLL eee 
PORTREE a4 a SE —ROYAI 
PORT ST. M.)—PERWICK Bay & LINKS, 
RHOSNEIGR ( 7 il rt —BAY. 
ST. ANNES-ON-SEA.—GRAND. 
ST. IVES (Cornwall)—TREGENNA _~ TLE. 
ST. MAWES (Cornwall).—SHIP & C TLE 
SCARBOROUGH.—BROMPTON HALL COU Ne 
TRY HOTEL. 
SCOURIE (Sutherland).—SCOURIE. 
SELBY (Yorks..—-LONDESBOROUGH ARMS. 
SHREWSBURY (nr.).—-HAWKSTONEPK., Weston. 
SKYE.—FLODIGARRY HOTEL. 
SOUTHPORT.—HESKETH PK., HYDRO Horer. 
—PRINCE OF WALES HOTEL. 

STRATHPEFFER SPA (Ross-shire).—BEN WYVIS. 
TAMWORTH (Staffs)—CASTLE. 
TEIGNMOUTH "i ——— )}—HUNTLY. 
TINTERN.— BEAUFORT. 
TORQUAY.—HOW DEN COURT PRIVATE, 

—PALACE. 

—ROSLIN HALL. 
TWYFORD (Berks.—GROVE HALL, 
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By Mrs HICKS BEACH 
15s. net 


The Cardinal Ippolito was the natural son of Giuliano 
de’ Medici, and his story is here told as if it were the 
memoirs of his unknown mother. The people and their 
movements are historical, and the background of art, 
manners, and politics is true. NOVEL OR HISTORY, 
it demands attention for its human story and its picture 
of a brilliant era. 


**...Both moving and convincing....To the pageantry of this gorgeous age 
Mrs Hicks Beach does ample justice....She may be warinly congratulated on 
her skilful characterization, her sympathetic insight, and her living presentation 
of a scene which, though crowded, is never confused.”’ 
The Times Literary Supplement 
* Brilliant and beautiful... .A definite addition to English literature.” 
HUMBERT WOLFE (Observer) 


A Memorial to T. E. Lawrence 


ORNAMENT OF HONOUR 


A poem by E. H. R. ALTOUNYAN. 17s. 6d. net 
This poem is addressed to T. E. Lawrence, whom the author had known since 1911, It seeks to 
embody the philosophy for which Lawrence stood; “the standpoint,” writes the author, “is his 
view as seen by me and talked over with him.” 


A. E. HOUSMAN 


INTRODUCTORY LECTURE, 1892. 2s. net 


To this lecture (now available to the public for the first time) Housman gave no descriptive title. 
In its style and subject (the pursuit of knowledge and its aim) it is as expressive of the scholar as 
his other famous lecture, The Name and Nature of Poetry, was of the poet. It was Housman’s 
first pronouncement after his appointment as Professor at University College, London. 


LORD RUTHERFORD 


THE NEWER ALCHEMY. 13 plates. 3s. 6d. net 


In this book, based on the Henry Sidgwick Memorial Lecture, Lord Rutherford describes 
modern work on the transmutation of the elements. This problem, which was the basis of the 
medieval belief in the possibility of turning base metals into gold, has recently been attacked 
with new and powerful methods. 





RELIGIOUS LIFE IN 174 CENTURY SCOTLAND 
By G. D. HENDERSON. 15s. net 


The author takes a wide view of Scottish ecclesiastical history, which enables him to see the 
issues of the period in the light of European, especia!ly Dutch, authorities, and to detect their 
survivals in the present day. In particular there are studies of Patrick Forbes, the Covenanters, 
the Scottish Pulpit, the Scottish Church under Charles II, and Quietist influences. 


2 UNIVERSITY_ PRESS Wan 


ited i in : Great Britain by W. SPEAIGHT AND SONS, Ltp., 98 and 99 Fetter Lane, London, E.C.4, and published by THE SPECTATOR, Ltp., at their 
No. 99 Gower Street, London, W ‘c "1—Friday, April 16, 1937. 








